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NEWS OF 


ERHAPS the most important passage in the Prime Minister’s 
P speech on its political side was the reference to the forthcoming 
meetings between representatives of Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia. There is to be, as it were, a three-storeyed 
structure, consisting of the standing Mediterranean Commission (on 
which the French Committee of National Liberation will also be 
represented), the forthcoming meeting between Foreign Ministers, 
and as coping-stone a conference between the principals, Mr. 
Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin. It was known 
that all these gatherings were in prospect, but it is satisfactory 
to have the Prime Minister’s explicit assurances on the matter, 
and in particular to know regarding the meeting between the chiefs 
of States (which is all that we shall or ought to know about it till 
it is over) that it is intended to take place before the end of the 
year. The need for such a development of contacts needs no 
emphasis, even though overdrawn pictures of misunderstandings 
between Russia and the Western Allies have no justification. But 
the truth of thé assertion that les absents ont toujours tort is demon- 
strated daily, and on the whole it operates more against the Western 
Allies as seen from Moscow than vice versa. The coming meetings, 
prefaced as they are by the Prime Minister’s emphatic declara- 
tion about the impending Second Front, should do much to promote 
harmony and mutual. comprehension. The spirit of understanding 
is better than any formal understanding, but the two together may 
be better than either, and the suggestion already made here for 
Anglo-American and Russo-American treaties as complement to the 
existing Anglo-Russian treaty, may be repeated and emphasised. 


Mr. Fulbright’s Triumph 


Correspondents in Washington are right to warn us not to attach 
too great importance to the overwhelming endorsement by the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday of the Fulbright resolution 
pledging the United States to full participation in the maintenance 
of peace. The Senate is more importarit in the field of foreign 
affairs than the House, and the Senate may not be prepared to go 
so far. But it would be equally wrong to attach too little im- 
portance to a very striking vote. Congressmen are. already be- 
ginning to think about re-election, and with their constituents well 
in mind 360 of them have declared for full international co-opera- 
tion after the war ; no more than 29 could be mustered against the 
resolution. American isolationism is a stubborn thing, but its 
exponents are fighting a losing battle. In our literary columns 
today the two books which have been influencing American thought 
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THE WEEK 


in the past six months beyond all others are reviewed by two 
distinguished Americans, who indicate plainly how the tide is 
flowing. Satisfaction at that development does not justify any kind 
of exhortation, much less admonition, of America. She will take 
her own course, but will certainly not be forced into anyone else’s. 
Some formal international post-war structure there will have*to be, 
but, as Mr. Quintin Hogg points out elsewhere in this issue,* the 
practical may well precede the formal. There has been elaborated 
an unparalleled apparatus of inter-Allied economic and’ industrial 
and financial co-operation, and it is working with singular smooth- 
ness and efficiency. The first step is to resolve to preserve all 
that, with the necessary adaptations, after the peace. The second 
and other steps will follow almost automatically when the moment 
comes. 


The Russian Church 


The Archbishop of York’s visit to the Metropolitan of Moscow 
has more than one point of interest. Since it was arranged, the 
Metropolitan of Moscow has, with the Soviet Government’s approval, 
been elected Patriarch of the Russian Church, a position whose 
revival goes along with important Changes.” The sharp antagonism 
between the Church and the Government in Russia has for some 
time past been weakening. On the side of the Church there are 
still irreconcilables; but a large proportion of the clergy have 
rallied to the cause of the country, and given the Government and 
the army very valuable help. Stalin, on his side, is obviously 
concerned to base Soviet rule on broader and more national founda- 
tions than those on which it originally rested. At such a time the 
reciprocal sympathy and support of the Anglican and Russian 
Churches have a value for both parties, and the anti-Fascist senti- 
ments in the Archbishop’s greeting denote a real community 
between them on the moral point. On the theological side an 
important school of thought within the Anglican Church has always 
regarded reunion with the Orthodox Eastern Church as something 
to be actively sought after. In 1920 there was an initiative in 
that direction by the Patriarchate of Constantinople, when a delega- 
tion from it visited the Lambeth Conference; and in 1923 the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Randall Davidson) announced that 
the Holy Synod of Constantinople had decided in favour of the 
validity of Anglican Orders. So long, however, as the Russian part 
of the Eastern Church was eclipsed, the whole life of that church 
suffered a heavy reduction. Now there is a prospect of its assuming 
its old standing. 


BROADENING HOPES 
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Our Naval Vicissitudes 


Mr. Alexander’s broadcast after the surrender of the Italian fleet 
gave the public more details than it has had before of ovr naval 
difficulties in the Mediterranean down to the period of El Alamein. 
The hardest problem that the Navy had there was to munition and 
revictual Malta; and there were times when Malta’s stocks sank to 
only a few weeks’ supply. The task was always performed, but 
often at terrible cost ; on several occasions more supply ships were 
sunk than got through ; and on one occasion, when a convoy suc- 
cessfully outmanoeuvred its attackers, it consumed so much fuel 
in doing so that it had to return ineffectually to its starting-place. 
Our naval units also suffered severely ; at one time in 1942 both 
our two remaining battleships in the Mediterranean were disabled, 
and the Command had nothing left larger than three cruisers. Fortu- 
nately, these losses were concealed from the enemy until the 
ships had been repaired. The Mediterranean position now since 
the Italian surrender is so completely in our favour that it is 
hard to realise how recent the change is. The story brings out very 
clearly the dependence of fleets on air support, especially in what 
are now called “ narrow” waters. What really restored the position 
for our Mediterranean fleet was not so much its own reinforcement 
as the land ‘victory of E! Alamein, giving to us, as it did in the 
sequel, the airfields of Cyrenaica, and subsequently of all North 
Africa. Attempts to replace coast-based fighters by carrier-borne 
had had to be abandoned after the loss of the *‘ Ark Royal.’ Carriers 
were nevertheless invaluable in launching Spitfires to fly to Malta, 
which, indeed, owed its salvation to that achievement. 


Pay as You Earn 

The important point to note regarding the workers’ income-tax 
proposals outlined in the White Paper issued on Wednesday is that 
though ten months’ tax-payments are wiped out in respect of 
10,000,000 wage-earners, the Treasury loses nothing thereby—nor 
does ‘the taxpayer gain anything till he is dead, to put it para- 
doxically. The explanation, of course, is that though the employee 
will not be paying retrospectively for, say, 1943, he will at once 
be paying regularly in 1944 in the form of weekly deductions from 
his pay. The Treasury therefore will get its payments in 1944, but 
for the current year instead of the preceding year. One satisfactory 
feature of the arrangement is that at death there will be no arrears 
for the taxpayer’s survivors to deal with. This is not an easy 
system to devise or work. An article on another page showing what 
difficulties have arisen in the United States, where such a plan has 
been in operation since July, and how they have been surmounted, 
provides an interesting basis of comparison with the plan which 
Sir Kingsley Wood devised and was to have announced himself on 
the very day of his death. From the wage-earner’s point of view the 
British plan is equitable and remédves the very real hardship of 
having tax calculated on a period of high earning and payable in a 
period of reduced earning. But the clerical work involved inevitably 
lays a new burden on employers. The American plan is less com- 
plicated, but no doubt Sir Kingsley Wood’s advisers studied it 
fully before deciding to proceed on different lines. 


Strikes Cost Lives 

It was perhaps an omission in the Prime Minister’s speech that 
he did not say—for no one else could say it with equal effect— 
a word in season to those engaged at this time in striking and 
fomenting strikes. At the moment while he was speaking nearly 
20,000 workers in essential industries were out on strike—s5,000 
miners, over 4,000 shipwrights, and nearly 10,000 engineers. In the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield the 14,000 miners, who had just deprived 
the nation of §0,000 tons of desperately needed coal upon a wholly 
unsubstantial “one-man” pretext, had hardly resumed work when 
an important colliery was frivolously thrown idle again by its young 
haulage contractors, on the ground that one of their number had 
been fined. Now whatever be the motives or excuses in any 
particular instance, the hard and unescapable fact is that at the 
present stage of the war every stoppage or hindrance in industrial 
production means an increase of our casualties. There is blood 
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on every striker’s hands—the blood of British soldiers, sailors, and 
aigmen. The strikers do not realise it; if they did, 99 per cent. 
of them would act otherwise. Can anyone believe that 14,000 
Noits miners would have left their pits to get a single youth out 
of prison, had they seen that the price of their action must be 
paid in lives of men—not one but many—in the fighting forces? 
Yet that is the truth, and in the interest of our men at the front 
the men and women at home must have their eyes ‘once more 
opened to it. There is a section of young unmarried workers, selfish 
and unruly, and demoralised by unaccustomed high earnings, whom 
no moral appeal will move directly ; yet even they would bow to 
the public opinion of their own class, and their own homes, if it 
were brought to bear on them as strongly as it ought to be. It 
is all a matter of realisation; and the Prime Minister, with his 
great gift of making people realise, might here appropriately 
exercise it. 


Future of Medical Service 

Too much alarm need not be felt over the British Medical Asso- 
ciation’s overwhelming vote against “the creation of a whole-time 
salaried State medical service.” It expresses on a matter of 
principle an opinion which is held by a large majority of doctors. 
But it does not necessarily imply that, when the details of applying 
the Beveridge Report come to be negotiated, they wil refuse to 
work it. The chairman of the B.M.A. Council said that the pro 
posals of that Report were “fox the most part admirable,” and 
that “those affecting the medica! profession were largely based on 
the accepted policy of the Association.” He added that an authori- 
tative body on their behalf had for four months been discussing 
intimately .with the Ministry the problem of implementing the 
Report, and they had reason to believe that the views of the Ministry 
had been greatly modified. Sir William Beveridge, it will be re- 
membered, merely laid down that all medical services should be 
available to all citizens. He declined to commit himself upon the 
question of machinery. Thirty-two years ago, when the Insurance 
Act’s panel scheme was in issue, the B.M.A. took a strong line 
for bargaining purposes, and pushed its opposition to a point at 
which it very nearly wrecked the project. The project, however, 
survived, and proved itself in the sequel of very high value to the 
medical profession. This precedent has its disquieting side, but 
perhaps the object-lesson of the sequel outweighs it. Doctors are 
not a stupid class, and one cannot suppose that it has been lost 
on them. At any rate, it looks now as if a modus vivendi will 
eventually be found. 


Sir Kingsley Wood 

Sir Kingsley Wood was a man whose great practical ability 
suffered under—and in some degree triumphed over—great physical 
handicaps. Hg had in many ways an unimpressive exterior and 
his voice was unfortunate, but his capacity was great. Not 
only had he courage, tact, humour, and a very real gift 
for debating, but he possessed a quite unusual flair for the 
practical, and wherever he went he got things done. He entered 
public life through the L.C.C., and nobody who watched him there 
or on the County of London Insurance Committee could doubt 
that he would go a long way. In his first high national office, as 
Postmaster-General, he was quite a2 sensational success. He found 
our telephone service a by-word, and Great Britain surprisingly 
low on the list of telephone-using countries; he set himself at 
once to improve, to cheapen, and to popularise the service, 
and in a few years worked a revolution. When he went in 193§ 
to the Ministry of Health, his three years there set housing and 
slum clearance humming as they had never hummed before ; and 
when in 1938 he took up at the Air Ministry the very difficult 


succession to Lord Swinton, he did a great deal to secure 
that the R.A.F., when the test came, had what margins 
it had on the right side. His last chapter, as Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, was marked by the same qualities. He 
assumed no airs, but his Budgets were brave ones; he was n@ 
economist, but it was he who brought back Lord Keynes into the 
service of the nation. Altogether a very unusual career. 
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BROADENING HOPES 


T is one of the great merits of the Prime Minister’s periodical 
I surveys of the war that he never yields to the temptation to 
minimise the unfavourable features. As Mr. Churchill 
was well justified in pointing out, the run of successes in the 
past year by land, sea and air is without precedent. There is no 
visible reason, moreover, why success should not be self- 
propagating on an increasing scale. Yet there are other possi- 
bilities and it is well that full account should be taken of them. 
The Prime Minister did not descend to cheap derision of the 
German claim that secret weapons with great possibilities were in 
preparation. That may, of course, be no mo.e than a Goebbels 
tale. It was essential that some such tale should be disseminated 
to revive dashed hopes. But this war will be won not only in the 
workshops but in the laboratories, and‘nothing is more likely 
than that some weapon should be devised by one side or the other 
substantially more potent in its own sphere than anything known 
before. Mr. Churchill, indeed, made it clear that something of 
that kind has been happening in the case of U-boats. The rémark- 
able diminution in the Allied losses from submarine attack is 
undoubtedly due in part to the belief of the Germans that they 
have found an answer to certain of our detection-devices, and the 
recall cf the U-boats for re-equipment with the necessary apparatus. 
Whether it will be found, now that they are putting to sea again, 
that we have meanwhile devised an answer to their answer is an 
interesting, important and still open question. This is not the 
only possibility. Mr. Churchill indeed described in some detail 
a new aerial bomb, which he referred to as “a sort of rocket- 
assisted glider” apparently steered by wireless to its target by 
its parent aircraft. To this and other new offensive weapons the 
reply will no doubt soon be found, if it has not been already, 
but there may well be a time-lag in which the new devices will 
put us at a serious disadvantage. 

That necessary warning once driven horre, the field is free for 
consideration of the many elements of the campaign which inspire 
unqualified satisfaction. Look where we will, to Russia, to the 
Mediterranean, to the Pacific, to the air-war on Germany itself, 
the outcome of the fighting is the same, uniformly encouraging 
for the Allies, uniformly depressing for the Germans and Japanese. 
The Prime Minister paid an unstinted tribute to the achievements 
of the Russian armies, achievements which every new bulletin 
makes more impressive.. There is a decisive note, as well as a 
picturesque, in the statement that on Tuesday Cossacks of the 
Russiaw outposts watered their horses in the Dnieper. Within 
a matter of days, if not of hours, the main forces will have reached 
the great river at more points than one, and the Germans are likely 
everywhere to be flung back across it before autumn mud brings 
operations temporarily to a standstill. Even more than that is 
possible ; the Russians have mastered remarkably the technique of 
forcing crossings and establishing bridgeheads, and they have 
discarded the first half of the maxim ohne Hast, ohne Rast only 
in order to emphasise the second the more. The German talk 
of falling back to a prepared and more defensible line may be 
discounted. Whether there is such a line, and if so where it is, 
are both highly doubtful questions. This summer’s offensive was 
initiated by the Germans, not the Russians. The last thing they 
were thinking of, in their eastward thrust, was a defensive line 
hundreds of miles to the west, and it is improbable that they have 
had either the leisure or the labour to construct one since the 
need for it become evident. Meanwhile, with Russian artillery 
trained on Melitopol, the main line of retreat from the Crimea 
is cut. The winter promises to bring far greater disasters to the 
Germans in the east than any they have suffered yet. 

And not in the east alone. If the Prime Minister’s words bear 
a normal interpretation—and he is not atcustomed to speak in 


riddles—the Allies will have initiated great new operations not 
merely before winter ends but.before it has begun. The Anglio- 
American plans in the Mediterranean are not only abreast of the 
time-table but months ahead of it. The hope was that Italy would 
be out of the war by the end of the year. She was out of it before 
September was nine days old. Systematic operations against 
Sardinia and Corsica were contemplated. The former .has fallen, 
and the latter is falling, like ripe fruit. _It is true that the 
Germans have still to be driven out of Italy, but so they would 
have had to be whenever Italy surrendered. The three-and-a-half 
months’ advantage over the time-table stands. The campaign in 
Italy, however it goes, must materially advanee the Allied cause. 
Either the Germans will cut their losses and withdraw as best 
they can to some line ‘n the north of the peninsula, thu_ abanconi-g 
admirable bases for important operations elsewhere, or they will 
throw in fresh reserves with the idea of contesting the Allied 
advance yawl by yard. In that case Russia will inevitably reap 
the benefit, for it is only from the eastern front that Germans 
can draw more men to fight in Italy. That in fact is happening. 
Prisoners have been taken in the Italian campaign who fought at 
Stalingrad, and a Berlin spokesman has been explaining that the 
withdrawal on the eastern front has been necessitated by the 
demand for troops in Italy. 

That fact has a direct and very hopefu! bearing on the Prime 
Minister’s explicit declarations regarding a Second Front in the 
west. His declaration that there will be such a front was 
unequivocal. Simultaneously General Marshall (to whom rumour 
allots the unprecedented post of Commander-in-Chief of Anglo- 
American forces everywhere) was telling an American Legion 
Convention that the phase of great offensives is “just abcut to 
begin.” Whether or not these assertions bring comfort to the 
Russians, they should bring considerable discomfort to Hitler, who, 
if he is unable to man adequately the Russian and Italian fronts 
simultaneously, as there is every reason for believing, will be 
singularly hard put to it to find forces to oppose a mass-invasion 
of the west, with the whole of the population rising in support 
of the invaders. This prospect, encouraging as it is 
in its military aspect, must in another prompt sobering reflections. 
Mr. Churchill’s words: “The bloodiest portion of this war for 
Great Britain and the United States lies ahead of us” need no 
emphasis ; they provide their own. Whatever plans have been 
made for operations in the west of Europe they involve on a far 
vaster scale what had to be faced at Salerno, first of all the risk 
of actual failure—at Salerno, the Prime Minister admitted, we 
cut it very fine indeed—and secondly the certainty of heavy losses. 
That prospect will be faced. We have escaped lightly so far in 
this war, whether the comparison is with Russian losses today cr 
with our own nearly a generation ago at Loos and the Somme 
and Passchendaele. Every sacrifice that can be legitimately avoided 
must be. If we could defeat Germany within a reasonable time 
by bombing from the air that would be the proper course to 
follow. Already the pilots of the Royal Air Force, by their 
unquenchable courage, have, for the loss of comparatively few 
gallant lives, achieved results beyond any that were paid for by 
hundreds of thousands of casualties in 1916 and 1917. But the 
best way to save lives now is to end the war in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and the best way to do that is to pile blow on blow 
on Germany from every side. That is clearly the policy to which 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, with the full concurrence of 
Marshal Stalin, stand committed. 

One of the more satisfactory consequences of that is that help 
will soon be brought to peoples whom for years we have pas- 
sionately desired to help without being masters of the means. 
That is true particularly of Greece and Yugoslavia, whose resist- 
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ance, more and more effectively organised as time has passed, 
has put them in a position today to previde invaluable help to 
any Allied force which may land in either country. If there is 
any portion of the Prime Minister’s speech which fa ls to convince 
completely it is that in which he expressed regret for our in- 
ability as yet to give military help to the Greeks and Yugoslavs. 
Mr. Churchill answered conclusively criticisms of de‘ay in launch- 
ing an invasion of Italy. He may have a convincing reply to 
the question why our Ninth and Tenth Armies have rema:ned 
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so long immobile in the Western Mediterranean, and there may be 
reasons why he cannot give it yet. There are signs, in the occupa- 
tion of several of the Dodecanese islands, that something is afoot. 
The Yugoslavs are in possession of at least one Adriatic port. A 
new blow there would strain Germany’s over-stretched resources 
further still. It will no doubt come. The leaves are falling. 
Hopes are rising. They will be fulfilled only if every civilian 
realises that the moment of the enemy’s extremity is the moment 
for his own maximum effort. Strikes today are a black treachery. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE been making some enquiry, in quarters that ought to be 
|] well-informed, gbout what is happening to the Luftwaffe, which 
al present seems to be completely in eclipse on every front. Inf the 
east the Russians have now definitely a superiority in the air, partly, 
as I said last week, because so large a proportion of German fighters 
has been diverted to the west. Raids on this country are at present 
negligible. In Sicily German machines were practically driven from 
the sky, and at Salerno, after one difficult phase when the Allies 
had no airfields within tffective fighter-range, exactly the same thing 
has happened. This needs a good deal of explanation, and I have 
found no one who professes to te able to explain it adequately. 
The suspicion that there is something sinister behind this, that 
the Luftwaffe chiefs have something up their sleeves, is not taken 
sericus.y. The assumption is that, with 1,000 miles of eastern front 
to cover, as well as one existing southern front and the prospect 
of others, to say nothing of Norway and France and the Low 
Countries, the Luftwaffe is stretched beyond its strength. There is 
also th: possibility—which it is tempting to exaggerate—that to 4 
shortage of machines there may have to be added a shortage of oil. 
That would be the best news of all, for thanks to the attacks on 
synthetic oil-plants and on Ploesti any existing shortage must rapidly 
grow more acute. But nothing of the kind can be safely counted 
on at present. It is more likely that Goering is nursing a substantial 
central reserve somewhere in Germany, and that its weight may be 
sharp'y felt somewhere some day. 

* * + * 

We hear a good deal one way and another about what the men 
in the Army will do and want to do when they get home. It mostly 
takes the form of assertions about the men, not by the men; I 
always mistrust the more dogmatic of them. Here is a voice from 
the Middle East, and I can’t help thinking it represents a good many 
other voices. It is part of a private letter. “S. talks about the 
bell-ringing at your end afte: the Tunisian victory; the bells of 
Great St. Mary’s must have delighted C. At least the children have 
so many things to look forward to when at last this is over. As 
for me, I look forward to quiet and domestic things: a coal fire 
and a teapot and a china cup, toast, bridge, beer, darts, and The 
Times at breakfast in a pub on Dartmoor. They are things, of 
course, to which memory holds the door. And my generation is, 
or will be, too old, too tired and too glad to be home to bother 
with another and different kind of struggle—this ‘ building a new 
world,’ which politicians and economists proclaim so glibly. But 
what we can and will do is to create the conditions in which a new 
world may be built. C.’s generation will enter it and help to build 
it.” There is something to think about here. I fancy, all the same, 
that the fighting men, when they are readjusted and rested, will 
feel that if there is “ building” to be done, it is their job to take 
a hand in it. 

* * * * 

Democracy with all its virtues has one thoroughly bad habit—to 
give a public man, justly or unjustly, a bad name as result of some 
alleged lapse and see that it sticks to him for ever. A conspicuous 
example of that—so far as certain partisan seciicns of the Press and 
public are concerned—is Sir Samuel Hoare, of whom nothing good 
is ever believed or admitted because of the tentative plan for the 
end ng of the Italo-Abyssinian war which he framed with the French 
Foreign Minister in 1935; since the Foreign Minister in question 
was Laval, it is, of course, convenient to attribute to Sir Samuel 


some at least of the qualities which the French snake has since 
revealed. These reflections are prompted by the admirable speech 
the British Ambassador at Madrid delivered at Chelsea on Monday. 
Much might be said about ir, but I can only touch on two points 
here. One is Sir Samuel Hoare’s insistence that “ the danger to 
Eurcpe is not Russian influence but Russian isolation”; the other 
his picture of a new free Europe, in which—particularly in this 
countgy—the Church, capital, labour, the professions, the Press and, 
above all, the universities would make their specific contributions 
to the European civilisation of the future. Sir Samuel Hoare has 
now been at Madrid for more than three years. Some day, no 
doubt, enough will be told of his difficulties and his achievements 
to convince even his critics that he has been a conspicuous success 
there. His first concern, of course, was to keep Spain out of the 
war. No one would claim that he had done that single-handed, but 
no one who knows the facts can doubt that the position he has built 
up at Madrid had a great deal to do with Franco’s refusal to help 
Hitler—particularly when the Allies landed in North Africa. 
* * * * 

These are difficult days for the Swiss merchant navy. It is 
not generally realised, I fancy, that Switzerland possesses a mer- 
chant navy. But it does; I think I may have mentioned it here 
before. Switzerland is far from self-supporting. Some imports 
from oversea are essential to it. So early in the war it bought 
ships, mostly from Greece, and arranged with Italy to allow them 
to use the port of Genoa, when the goods they brought were trans- 
ported by train to Switzerland. Even if Germany, now in posses- 
sion of Genoa, is ready to continue that arrangement (which no doubt 
depends on what quid pro quo she can exact) Genoa is not likely 
to be a very healthy harbour for some time to come. Nor is any 
other port convenient to the Swiss. ; 

* * * 7 

The announcement that the National Stud is to be transferred 
from Kildare, in Southern Ireland, to Gillingham, in Dorset, is a 
symptom that concerns more than bloodstock. The National Stud 
is not an extensive enterprise, but its removal will have, within 
limits, adverse financial consequences for Eire. And other removals 
before or after the end of the war are probable. It is one thing for 
British concerns to be established im a British Dominion with the 
temperament of, say, Canada, and quite another when it is a 
question of a small defenceless country as incalculable in its policy 
and intentions as Eire. 

* * * * 

I should be grateful if any reader experienced in the handling 
of poltergeists could assist in the matter of one which has installed 
itself in The Spectators printing-works, fired with a grim resolve 
that Mr. Wendell Willkie’s book One World shall not be called 
One World. Ina paragraph in this column three weeks ago I wrote 
of One World ; it was printed Our World. Last week I referred to 
the book again, and, schooled by experience, watched particularly to 
see that the title was correct in proof. It was. But the poltergeist 


won. . He saw to it that Our World appeared in the paper. It is a 
disturbing situation, in which anything seems possible. 
* + * - 


The reference to “Lake Mackinac,” on the other hand, instead 
of Mackinac Island was due not to a poltergeist but to sheet 
aberration, the result of excessive study of maps of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron in search for: the island. JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALERNO 


By STRATEGICUS 


N Hitler’s road to Canossa we must expect to be confronted 
O with increasing frequency by portents that make the directioa 
plain. When we can look back upon the final course of that journey 
with more composure, we shail find the battle of Salerno standing 
out as one of the most significant and arresting pointers to the end. 
It has been said by some that Kesselring committed a blunder. 
Hitler has established a cerner in blunders; but it is inevitable 
that his generals should conform to the master’s weakness now and 
then. They will increasingly make mistakes as the strain becomes 
greater. But at Salerno Kesselring did not blunder. He failed ; 
and that is a vastly different thing. 

The battle of Salerno developed against a background that was 
unique in this war. The Germans had” been deserted by their 
one great European ally. They were being challenged by their 
enemy in the west for the first time within the European “ fortress.” 
Excuses could be made for Sicily: none was possible about Salerno. 
For the first time the western Allies faced German troops alone 
where they could be served by'their own railways, where they were 
amply forewarned, where they could rule out tactical surprise, where 
they could make preparations at their ease to cover the obvious 
battle-ground. They knew, moreover, that they had not to meet 
an enemy of equal strength, that his air-weapon would be com- 
pelled to operate at almost the limit of its fighter range. They were 
only asked tc take advantage of the condition upon which the whole 
plan of world conquest rested—the chance to take their enemy in 
detail. They had on the spot one of their ablest generals, no mere 
D’Artagnan like Rommel. Finally, whereas on the Russian front 
youths and old men have been employed, about Salerno there were 
a number of divisions of first-rate quality. So good indeed were 
they that they had been given the names of units which had already 
distinguished themselves, though not quite so much as the Germans 
affected to think. These units included probably almost all the 
armour available. 

So it came about that Kesselring was ordered to make a test-case 
of this battle. Its colour and its effects derive from that. It is, 
of course, obvious that the Allies thought that they would by this 
time have been able to achieve much more than appears. That at 


“least was the expectation, whe.: the original plan was drafted. But, 


at that time, the Allies expected to meet mainly Italians and not 
a wholly German unit; and it is the paradox of the situation that 
with the Italians against them as well as the Germans they were 
entitled to expect more speedy results. But, as the battle developed, 
the ordinary gauges of success were flung into the discard, and the 
issue came to be the value of the mighty German Army as com- 
pared with that of the ad hoc armies of the western Allies. It is 
for this reason that the battle of Salerno will ever be regarded as 
one of the great portents of the war. When we have given all credit 


‘to the naval factor and the Allied Air Forces, when we have made 


every allowance for the admirable union of the three services, we 
must in the end recognise that it was the astounding courage and 
endurance of the troops that secured a victory which- must affect 
the remainder of the war. 

It will not be ignored by the German High Command that the 
Allies have now succeeded in producing a military organisation 
which is at least the equal of that of the Reich. It will be noted 
that they can count upon no advantage in position to give them 
more than a temporary success. They will recognise that they have 
been beaten in a battle of which they were able to set the conditions, 
that they found an army of tougher fibre than their own. The 
German Command is a unique complex of romanticism and realism ; 
but it does not fail to take note of facts such as these. Moreover, 


if it had any tendency to gloss over the effect of the battle, this 
would be prevented by the ridiculous propaganda gaffe which 
Tepresented the battle as won when events looked most favourable 
This characteristic lapse was caused by the undue 


for the Germans. 





sensitiveness to the presence of interested spectators. It is im- 
possible to disguise the fact that Hungary and Rumania are as 
tired of the war as Italy. The attempt to impress them with the 
power of the German Army failed completely ; and the effects 
of that will not pass. It is difficult to think that the complex of 
events, as I have here described it, will fail to affect the High 
Command and, to some extent, the rank and file. 


Mr. Churchill insisted on the necessity of measuring events on 
one front against their setting in the general war picture; and 
nothing could be more necessary. The Fifth Army at Salerno 
enabled the Fifth Corps to take possession of the great southern 
ports, which are, in effect, the glacis of the Balkan theatre. It also 
permitted the Eighth Army to make unusual speed up the west 
coast. It was not this advance that shaped the victory of the 
Fifth, but vice versa. The Fifth Army had accepted the gage of 
Kesselring’s force and won the honours before the Eighth Army-was 
near enough to intervene. By that time Kesselring had shot his 
bolt and failed ; but that he was perfectly right to attempt to eject 
General Clark, without any pretence of containing the Eighth Army, 
is beyond question. The great Frederick would have approved the 
decision as much as he would have hated the result. 


But not only have the different parts of the Allied force in Italy 
to be considered together: they cannot rightly be appreciated with- 
out taking into account the developments on the eastern front. 
Neither can the events on the Russian front be seen in their true 
perspective unless they are weighed against the whole Allied effort 
and achievement. When we pay tribute to the scale, persistence 
and force of the Russian offensive, we should not ignore the great 
part which the western Allies have played in it. If the Germans 
are attempting to disengage their divisions on the Russian front 
and so to shorten their line, it is, as the German commentator said, 
because that is not the only front, as it is also not the only German 
commitment. It is true to say that the western air offensive and 
the operations in the Mediterranean have played an essential part 
in the Russian successes by compelling the Germans to cut the 
Luftwaffe strength on the eastern front to little more than a token 
force. 


What is, however, of more interest is the extent and prospect 
of the Russian offensive. I pointed out some time ago that the 
axis of the Russian offensive was the Kursk-Kiev railway ; and, now 
that our Ally is making apparently irresistible strides towards Kiev, 
that is obvious. I also drew attention to the fact that the Russians 
were aiming not so much at the Dnieper bend 4s at the broad 
sweep of the river between Kiev and Smolensk. This, too, has 
become clear beyond concealment. It is now beginning to appear 
that Kiev and the upper course of the Dnieper will be attained in 
the immediate future. If that .should prove to be the case, the 
Dneiper bend, upon which so much attention has been focussed, 
will fade out of the picture, since, the Germans will find the bend 
of this great river no more hospitable than was the bend of the 
Don when the Russians were able to strike in force far’to the north- 
west. Moreover, should the Russians find, the enemy attempting 
to take up the line of the Upper Dnieper, they will at once begin 
to develop an attack towards the west, farther north. 

The Velizh incident is worth noting. Velizh is on the River 
Dvina in that part of its course which runs parallel to the upper 
Dnieper. In this area there is a gap between the two rivers which 
was the doorway through which the Germans advanced in their 
original offensive towards Moscow. The Dvina town, captured on 
Monday, is little more than 300 miles from East Prussia. In 
attacking in this direction Russia was pursuing her persistent 
strategy of ever reproducing the problem as soon as a temporary 
solution has been effected. It is the exact opposite of the charac- 
teristic German strategy. since it involves dispersion of effort, 
whereas the historic German strategy depends upon concentration. 


* 
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It is only possible for a Power with immense resources to pursue 
such a strategy; and it is obvious that if it can be pursued there 
must come a time when the enemy breaks. 

German commentators are at present attempting to conceal the 
full implications of this strategy. They suggest that the High 
Command have adopted a policy of wholesale withdrawal de- 
liberately, in order to husband their resources; and, so far as it 
goes, the explanation is just. But it omits to say that, deliberate 
or not, this withdrawal is carried out under a compulsion which 
is implicit in the Russian strategy. The Russian offensive is the 
most majestic ever carried out by any army in the history of the 
world. It is indeed so massive and compelling that perhaps the 
greater marvel is that the Germans have been able to avoid break- 
ing. That may not last indefinitely. Moreover, it is obvious that, 
at a certain point, a German withdrawal would lay open to aif 
attack the whole of the Reich. That cannot be a military policy. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the High Command are already begin- 
ning to consider a means of escape from a position that must prove 
fatal, by means of some political trickery. They can, and will no 
doubt, make the Allies pay very dearly fer every mile of advance ; 
but_the end is sure, and we have passed another important mile- 
stone at Salerno. 


THE COLOUR-BAR 


AM now in the fortieth year of my residence in Britain. Thus 

I have spent two-thirds of my life in your midst and in some 
respects it may be truly said that I am more English than Jamaican. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that with the passage of the years 
my yearnings are with my own people. It is quite clear in my 
memory that when I was at the point of kaving school I could 
see no hope for me in the future if I remained in Jamaica. Yes, I 
could get a job as other boys did, or even go into the civil service, 
or even follow on in my father’s business. But somehow I felt 
that I was cut out for a different life from that. I wanted to be 
somebody. I wanted to stand for something. I was not then 
thinking of Jamaica. Indeed, Jamaica then meant nothing to me 
but frustration. I wanted to forget the island and leave everything 
Jamaican behind. My future lay in England, not in Jamaica, and 
I must become as much English as possible. Such were the results 
of my early education and the prospects which my own native 
heath presented to me. (I need not stop here to observe that any 
system which produces such results in its educated youth is bad 
indeed.) 

When I arrived in England, indeed on the journey thither, I 
soon discovered that there was a great curiosity in the circles in 
which I moved to know about Jamaica and the people who lived 
there. In those days I was conscious of no colour prejudice. I had 
not money to enable me to stay at big hotels, and had no desire 
to stay there. Even when I went to register at King’s College, 
London, I could feel no difference made between myself and any 
other student who was registering at the same, time. There were 
no formalities then as there are to-day. I mixed quite happily 
with my fellows in the college and, whether in or out of college, I 
found all to my satisfaction. During this early period of my 
residence I was to all intents and purposes English, in my outlook 
and in every other way. Indeed, I did not even want to meet 
nationals from my own country, lest in some way this should 
detract from my future prospects. I mention this here not only to 
condemn it, but also to warn my own people now in this country 
and elsewhere abroad against this evil manifestation. Only quite 
recently someone was heard to say that her contact with another 
Jamaican of darker hue than herself was standing in her way. In 
the interests of the future this impression must somehow be 
corrected. 

In the course of time, however, I began to realise that, however 
much I tried, I could newer be regarded as English. Denied as I 
was one advantage after another which would have come my 
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way had I indeed been English, I now had painfully to come to 
the conclusion that, after all, my future lay, not in being something 
other than I was, but in being more myself than ever. Nevertheless, 
I still persisted in my determination to remain here, but now with 
a different purpose than before. I now saw clearly two things: 
I must do something to break down this cruel system which had 
deprived me first of my own country and secondly of the benefits 
I had sought to gain in my adopted country. I also saw that if 
I really wanted to achieve something in that line, I must prove to 
the Englishman that I was able to establish myself on the lines of 
my primary choice, and that the choice was not a mere escape- 
mechanism. This meant close application to study in order to 
acquire the necessary proficiency in my profession and hard work 
to establish myself. I also felt that it was necessary for me to 
have a family for whom to work, so that they, some day, might 
carry on to completion anything which I might be able to begin, 
In the process of time the League of Coloured Peoples was formed, 
and notwithstanding our many handicaps we have put some not 
inconsiderable achievements to our credit. 

What of the future? Either through the courts or through Parlia- 
ment something will no doubt be done to render certain acts of 
discrimination against coloured people illegal in the future, but this 
alone will not cure the evil of colour-prejudice in this country or 
abolish the colour-bar as we now know it to exist in the world, 
Mr. Little in his letter in the last issue of The Spectator pointed 
to‘a very valuable line of approach, and I would like to endorse 
his proposals. But even more important still must be our determin- 
ation to render the countries from which our coloured fellow- 
citizens come economically, educationally, socially and _ politically 
stable. Recently I sent a ktter far and wide throughout Africa 
pointing out to Africans the importance of the present hour and 
the need for them to make some constructive and ambitious plans 
for their own future, to discuss these among themselves as far as 
possible and then to pass them on to us on this side for our 
practical consideration. 

I had an opportunity to discuss this letter and my plans with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Col. Oliver Stanley, shortly 
before he left on his visit to Africa. In a letter which he sent me 
the following passages occur :— 

““T am greatly in sympathy with your remarks about the importance 
of raising the moral and material standard of living in Trop‘cal 
Africa, During the short time I have been at the Colonial Office I 
have done my best to give all the impetus which is practicable within 
the scope of Government action to the consideration and planning 
which is necessary towards the achievement of this end... . 

The British West African territories, to my mind, form an area 
which is sufficiently self-contained and homogeneous to provide a 
fruitful field for practical and immediate planning. I cannot help 
thinking that it would be of real value if the various missionary and 
philanthropic organisations which deal with that area could tum 
their attention to working out on a practical basis their ideas for 
future activity. In the past they have played a large part in the 
medical and educational fields: and the problem now is how they 
can best continue their contribution in the conditions which will 
exist after the war... .” 


The tables are now set for a real drive for the emancipation of 
Africa. It remains to be seen whether the parties responsible will 
rise to the occasion. For, let us be quite clear about it, the British 
are so constituted that it is only when Africa is so developed that 
Africans can speak on terms of equality that they will really feel 
compelled to regard the African as an equal. This is what has 
happened in the case of Japan and China. 

One other thing we must do. Africans and West Indians now 
successfully employed in Britain must become more united in out- 
look and aspirations and must be prepared to make some sacrifices 
to help forward the destinies of their own people. I would also 
like to see more of our people taking their full and equal share 
in the ordinary life of their own communities in the country of 
their adoption. I have found that the average Britisher will always 


respect a man for what he is, and even though at first he may shy 
at the colour of his skin, this will soon be overcome when the man 
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really proves his worth. With a determination to ‘get on in the 
right way we can overcome almost any obstacle. 

Finally, let me pay my tribute to The Spectator which, in 1931, 
when I first came out into the open with this subject, occasioned 
then by a public insult to Paul Robeson, issued a series of valuable 
articles, extending over many weeks, in which it ventilated many 
aspects of this important question. I am glad that The Spectator 
once again is giving a valuable lead, which I trust will bring home 
to intelligent people how ignorant and unlearned is this manifestation, 
and will thus encourage them to acquire that necessary information 
which will help us to find a solution for this problem by the process 
of integration rather than by domination or compromise. We have 
to live our lives side by side in the world of to-morrow, which 
must be a world of peace and goodwill. How can we discover 
the way to achieve this end? Both sides must set to work honestly 
at this. 


A NATIONAL POLICY : 


By QLINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


Ill 


IVEN national unity on the question of Social Justice, we shall 

be in possession of a firm base from which to pursue our more 
important purposes. What these purposes may be depends on the 
answer to the question, “ What part can we now play in the world? ” 
Obviously, the answer to this question is largely economic as well 
as military and political ; but economic prosperity can only be estab- 
lished within the right political and strategic framework, and it is 
the latter which it is the purpose of this article to discuss. 

The object of all government is peace. This is a commonplace. 
As the Greek historian observed, even those who pursue war as an 
instrument of policy do so in order to impose at the end what they 
consider to be a higher state of peace. But there is a sense in 
which peace has been an object of British policy in which it has not 
been equally an object with other Governments. We have long 
realised that we are neither numerous enough nor strong enough to 
dominate the world, even if we desired to do so. At the same time, 
owing to the widespread nature of our interests, there is practically 
no part of the world, except perhaps certain parts of South America 
or Central Asia, where a serious breach of the peace does not 
constitute a more or less direct threat to our well-being. 

It follows that over and above our own military security we have 
recognised the maintenance of world-peace as a British interest 
for which in the long run we have been prepared, paradoxically 
enough, to go to war. During the nineteenth century the instrument 
which we used to defend this interest, in the main without recourse 
to war, was the Royal Navy. If the growing United States were 
enabled tc develop from a provincial group of dissident settlers into 
the most powerful nation in the world, the reason is less to be found 
in the Monroe doctrime than in the protecting arm of the Royal Navy, 
which alone made that doctrine more than a piece of bravado. If 
the Scandinavian countries developed democracies in some respects 
more progressive than our Own, it was the Royal Navy which 
enabled them to do so, and when this instrument was no longer 
effective their freedom disappeared. If Belgium, Portugal or Holland 
maintained maritime and commercial empires, if the Balkan States 
escaped from Ottoman or Habsburg tyranny without falling under 
the dominion of the Russian Czars, if the Far East and Africa were 
kept free from military operations on the European scale, if India 
under the British flag developed a consciousness of her unity and a 
desire for independence, the same was due to the supremacy of the 
Royal Navy and the knowledge that it would be ruthlessly and 
effectively used to prevent aggression. Since 1914 this instrument 
has been progressively less able to perform this service. Hine illae 
lacrimae. 

But if the work can no longer be done by us ae § it does not 
follow that it can no longer be done at all, or that At is not worth 
doing. The nature of British interest in world peace remains un- 
altered, and it follows that the object of British policy must remain 
the same, and that we must still be prepared in our own interests 
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to go to war to further our policy of maintaining peace. The basis 
of our co-operation with the United States is that their interests 
and our own exactly correspond in this respect. This, and not 
sentiment, is the foundation of our present alliance, and the irre- 
sistible argument tor future co-operation. British policy, however, 
has failed in its immediate purpose whenever we are compelled to 
resort to war to preserve peace. We are therefore confronted with 
the problem of discovering an instrument or a concentration of 
power which will be capable of performing for the world the same 
function as the British Navy in the nineteenth century. Our own 
industrial and military strength must form part of this instrument, 
and our own political leadership one of its central sources of 
inspiration. 

So much is very commonly agreed, and underlies most of the 
“ Peace.Plans ” submitted to Members of Parliament and the public. 
How far are these various plans possible and compatible? 
Opinions on that point fall naturally into three groups. A strong 
body of Conservatives insists on the necessity of maintaining our 
military power after the war at a high level, This is clearly right. 
The way, as a writer of a somewhat different school has observed, 
to prevent war is not so much to make your potential enemy weak 
as to keep yourself strong. But in practice these Conservatives 
take too narrow a view of what constitutes our military power, and 
tend to overlook the fact that our own armed forces, whatever their 
size, must necessarily remain too weak to effect our purpose alone, 
and must therefore form part of a concentration of force in order 
to equal in deterrent effect the influence of the Royal Navy in the 
nineteenth century. Our real military assets have never depended 
altogether on our armed strength. They include our unique national 
spirit, our industrial potential, our control over raw materials, our 
identity of interest with the forces of justice in different parts of 
the world, and the unity of sentiment throughout the Empire and 
Commonwealth. The professional soldiers are doubtless right when 
they tell us that we shamefully neglected our army before the war. 
But it is also true that national morale was allowed to slip through 
our neglect of the distressed areas and our staple industries, that 
we failed to build up our stock of wheat, rubber and other raw 
materials during the slump to protect us against submarine warfare, 
and that by our failure to develop a foreign policy intelligible tc 
the world we failed to develop a unity of purpose among the nations 
on whose help we should have to rely to maintain peace. It also 
needs saying that if we had maintained our army at the expense 
either of our social services or of our industry, we should most 
probably have suffered the fate of France. 

A second strong body of opinion is formed by the canvassers of 
various forms of alliance. These include the enthusiastic supporters of 
connexions with the U.S.A. or Russia and the apostles of the British 
Commonwealth itself. This also is an unanswerable case. But it 
is a case that is too often overstated. Each group tends to champion 
too strongly its own favoured connexion at the expense of others. 
The Imperialists emphasise the need for unity in the Common- 
wealth before the need for friendship with America or Russia. 
It is certainly true that we should be of little use as an ally to the 
U.S.A. or Russia unless we retained the central leadership of a 
united Commonwealth and Empire. But it is also true that our 
position in the Commonwealth is stronger if we appear as friends 
and associates of the strongest Powers in the world than if isolated. 
There is, moreover, a growing and mistaken tendency on the part 
of public opinion to think that we must choose between America 
and Russia, or, worse still, that we must act as an honest broker 
between two potential enemies. It must, of course, be admitted 
that our friendship either with America or Russia might break down, 
but it is untrue that either depends upon or interferes with the 
other, and still more untrue that either would accept London as a 
sort of liaison office to interpret or explain the other’s intentions. 

A third main school of thought is that which maintains that some 
form of World Government with executive and legislative power 
will be necessary if war is to be permanently eliminated. In this 
scheol are included prominent individuals like Lord Davies or Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, and bodies of opinion like Federal Union or, to some 
extent, the League of Nations Union. This body of doctrine, too, 
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is clearly right. If history has any lesson, it is that wars are due 
to the fragmentation of humen society into separate sovereignties, 
and that they will consequently inevitably break out again from time 
to time, so long as human society remains fragmented. When it is 
replied that the fragmentation of human society is due to the fact 
that human beings prefer to be broken up into separate Sovereign 
States, these publicists reply with some force that in that case it is 
the business of leaders of opinion to preach an alteration of human 
desires, and that if they do not do so the vicious circle is complete 
and further wars are inevitable. 

They do not, however, appear to see that the creation of a formal 
Federal Sovereignty of one sort or another, if it ever comes about, 
will be the end and not the beginning of a process, and that the 
fragmentation which has led to war is as often a polifical as a legal 
fact. Individual generals under the Roman Empire were sufficiently 
sovereign in fact to war amongst themselves, even although 
sovereignty itself was not legally divided. Constitutional law is 
nearly always at least fifty, and often as much as six hundred, years 
behind constitutional practice, and the object of the practical states- 
man must therefore be to discover political machinery which will in 
fact reduce the fragmentation of human society and at the same 
time prove acceptable to the participants—not to work out a formal 
legalistic constitution which will claim to do so. No doubt there 
will come a time, if such machinery is devised, when the legal fictions 
which will accompany it ar+ seen to be obsolete and to hamper, 
instead of facilitating, further progress. No doubt when that hour 
comes legal theory will require revision to bring it into conformity 
with established practice. In the meantime, it is surely obvious 
that if British staresmanship started preaching unadulterated Streit 
to America, American isolationist sentiment might immediately take 
fright, or if it preached pure Curtis to Canada and South Africa 
there might be some danger of the Commonwealth breaking up 
altogether. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to indicate that while all these 
groups have grasped a portion of the truth, none has sufficient of 
the whole truth within it to found a complete national policy in 
external affairs What is required is a synthesis of ali. In the 
meantime all might usefully concentrate on an immediately 
practicable objective. After the last war we were in a position 
which is clearly analogous to that in which we shall find ourselves 
at the end of this. During the hostilities a vast deal of practical 
machinery had been growing up to manage the joint problems of the 
Allies. Apart from the joint command of military and naval opera- 
tions, there were shipping committees, committees on production 
and various other bodies designed to deal with the different enter- 
prises in hand at the time. If these had been continued the history 
of the post-war world would have been very different. If they had 
been extended the interdependence of nations would gradually have 
so developed that it would have become politically impossible either 
to secede or to permit complete secession in others, and some form 
of legal basis for this machinery must then have been devised as a 
practical necessity 

As matters turned out, we chose to scrap the whole machine and 
embark instead upon a formally constituted League which failed to 
satisfy the minimum requiremev*e of the Federalists, but succezded 
nevertheless in so frightening American isolationist opinion es 
ultimately to prevent American participation. We have now a second 
chance. In this war the like machinery has been created—infinitely 
more flexible, infinitely more efficient and infinitely wider in its 
scope. We have also a better opportunity of keeping it. The con- 
tinued war against Japan, the need for the relief and occupation of 
conquered Europe and the improvement in American opinion (in- 
sufficiently marked as this may be) alike favour the continuation of 
joint enterprise. However that may be, the choice for the 
Allies will be between scrapping this machinery of joint endeavour 
and developing and adapting what was made for war to the 
needs of peace. The object of British policy must be clear. To 
scrap the machinery will be to make another war inevitable, what- 
ever constitutions we propose. The one hope for the future lies 


in the continuation of jomt enterprise under the present leadership 
To this end all our energies must be bent. 


of the United Nations. 
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PAY AS YOU GO 


By ALAN PHILLIPS 


HE House of Commons, as the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury announced on Wednesday, will shortly be called on 
to enact legislation introducing the principle of collecting income-tax 
on the current year’s earnings, instead of assessing it in one year and 
deducting it during the next. This principle was put into operation 
in the United States in July this year and in Canada even earlier, 
It has long been recognised that the present method of collecting 
income-tax in Britain is unsatisfactory, and Members now have 
American experience to guide them, both in revealing complications 
which might upset any untried theory and in suggesting alternative 
methods for dealing with the transitional period. 

The essentials of any policy for the collection of income-tax are 
these: that the Treasury be protected from evasion and loss of 
revenue ; that the taxpayer suffer the least hardship and be afforded 
the greatest convenience in paying. Both are fulfilled more com- 
pletely in proportion as the individual is kept clearer of debt to the 
Exchequer. There is need of a system which allows the taxpayer 
on one side to synchronise his payments with his earnings, and the 
Government on the other to calculate rapidly the inflow of revenue, 
and adjust when necessary its rates of exemption, relief, and liability, 
So long as the average income of wage-earners continues to rise, as 
usually happens in war-time, payment of tax in arrear is unlikely to 
lead to trouble. The Government is able to increase its levies 
knowing that the demand can be met; the individual grumbles at 
the increases, but has a larger pay-packet out of which to meet them. 
It is the probability of a decline, sudden or steady, in average income 
after the war which has led statesmen and economists to view with 
alarm the prospect of many workers being left to pay their liabilities 
in respect of a good earning year in a time of less prosperity or even 
stress for them. It is therefore expedient, perhaps imperative, that 
the change to payment on current income be made while wages 
continue high. 

The desirability of this being granted, the method of change 
presents a number of problems—in equity as in practice. When the 
United States began to discuss “ pay-as-you-go,” a proposal at 
first popular was to submit the taxpayer to tentative deductions on 
his current earnings based on his actual income for the previous year, 
with an adjustment one way or the other to follow at the end of the 
year. But the obstacle of fluctuating wages was here soon seen to be 
insuperable. Owners of small businesses, men dependent on profes- 
sional fees, artists, landlords, or farmers, were not likely to be satisfied 
with making payments throughout 1943, for that year, worked out 
from the sums they happened to earn in 1942. Persons whose 
incomes rose annually would be constantly owing; those whose 
incomes fell, entitled to annual refunds. Moreover, it would be 
difficult to synchronise payments with receipts for the purpose of the 
domestic budget. It is true that the professional man at present must, 
at some time during 1943 when his full income for that year is still 
in doubt, discharge his liability for 1942, but once that is done he 
has not to go on meeting the 1943 liability at the same rate. 

A suggestion that these tentative instalments for the current year 
might be revised quarterly was next discarded on consideration of 
the labour and correspondence which it would involve. It appeared 
to the United States that the only sound basis of assessment for 
the current year’s liability would be an estimate of the earnings it 
would bring in. Then came the questions : How was the transition 
to be managed? What should be done about the unpaid tax for 
1942 which would normally be collected during 1943? Clearly, 
with the rates already at 6 per cent. standard tax, plus 13 per cent. 
surtax, plus 3 per cent. net victory tax, it was out of the question to 
exact payment for two years at the same time. No taxpayer—or 
very few—stood in a position to face such a demand. This led to the 
controversy over “ forgiveness ” which excited opinion throughout 
the nation. 

The notion of remitting altogether a whole year’s tax was as simple 
as a cloudless morning—and as deceptive. Enthusiasts overlooked 
the fact that the Government could in no circumstances consent to 4 
plan which brought in less revenue than before; if anything, taxes 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


would have to be increased, and the problem was how to distribute 
fairly the extra charges of the war. The Exchequer would not lose 
directly by cancelling a year’s taxes, because payments on the current 
year would begin to flow in immediately ; individuals who ceased to 
receive an income in 1943 would pay one year’s tax the less, but they 
would be balanced by new taxpayers becoming liable one year earlier 
than they would have done without the “ Pay-as-you-go ” plan. 
But to the individual, remission of a whole year’s tax must constitute 
areal gain in assets, and the gain stocd to be greatest for the very 
persons who could best afford, and might most justly be expected, to 
meet the increased demands of revenue—those, namely, whose in- 
comes were much higher as a result of the war than ever previously. 

Since complete cancellation affects the economic status of the 
taxpayer, it Operates most unfairly among different wage-groups. A 
person who had not been liable for any tax in 1942 could derive no 
advantage, while a married man with a net income of $2,000 would 
be forgiven $140, or 77 per cent. of the increases in his liability over 
the war-period. President Roosevelt pointed out that a man earning 
$100,000 would find himself relieved of more than all his tax-increases 
since 1939, and so would have contributed nothing at all to the 
financing of the war. Yet the Government had still to call for greater 
sacrifice and saving by the nation as a whole.- It followed that the 
entire burden of new charges would be thrown upon those of the 
middle and lower-middle wage-groups. The President made it 
clear that, though he was not laying down any formula for Congress, 
he could not approve any measure which totally eliminated a year’s 
taxation. 

The 1942 tax, then, could not be wholly added to the 1943 tax, 
now could it be wholly remitted. A compromise was, therefore, 
worked out and, with effect from July 1st, became law. The 1942 
tax is mostly remitted and partly postponed. The Current Tax 
Payment Act of 1943 in the United States does not alter rates or 
exemptions in respect of income-tax already established for that year, 
and applies only to individuals ; but it does revoluticnise the method 
of payment. By this Act taxpayers were required to meet their 
instalments for March and June, 1943, but those sums were applied 
forthwith to the 1943—not 1942—liability. From July rst employers 
were to withhold 20 per cent. (compounding the standard tax, surtax 
and victory tax) in respect of current liability on all wages and 
salaries above the exemption-limits ($624 annually for a single 
person, $1,248 for the head of a family, and $312 for each dependant). 
Wages of Servicemen, clergymen, domestic servants and agricultural 
labourers are exempt from withholding though not of course from tax. 

Withholding applies only to the 70 per cent. of the taxable vopu- 
lation receiving regular wages and salaries. Liability not collected 
at source is determined by an estimate of earnings for the current 
year, which will have to be completed by March 15th each 
year and may later be revised. Farmers, exceptionally, may delay 
until December.15th by reason of their special difficulty of esti- 
mating. The liability will be met quarterly. For 1943 only, the 
estimate had to be filed by September 15th, and the balance not 
already paid by last June is due on December 15th. The final return 
for any year will be filed by March 15th of the following year, 
whereupon any excess or deficiency in payment wi!l be adjusted. 

Of the 1942 tax, three-quarters is remitted ; the rest is due in two 
instalments, in March, 1944, and March, 1945. If the liability was 
$50 or less it is cancelled altogether. To meet the objection that 
persons whose earnings rose enormously as a result of the=war will 
escape too large a share of their burden, cancellation is restricted 
where the surtax net income for 1942 would have exceeded the 
surtax net income for the most profitable of the years 1937 to 1940 
by more than $20,000. In those cases the figure for the highest year, 
plus $20,000, is treated as the figure for 1942 and 75 per cent. of 
that is remitted. The United States Exchequer will gain about 
$3 billions in the fiscal year 1944, chiefly -because collection of 
income tax will be at the higher rate introduced for the calendar 
year 1943 and not at that for 1942 being paid retrospectively, but 
also partly because 124 per cent. of the 1942 liability (half the un- 
remitted portion) is due also. Of the 44 million recipients of tax- 
able income 17 million will already be paying current liability and 
the remainder will hav@ joined them by 1945. 
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VERRAY PARFAIT GENTIL KNIGHT 


A KNIGHT there was: he wasn’t out of Chaucer, 
He wasn’t out of Spenser, 
Nor yet Cervantes, no sir: 
This sely knight, as Chaucer would have classed him, 
(But Chaucer pre-deceased him, 
And therefore never placed him), 
This elfin knight, as Spenser might have put it, 
Or Cervantes, if he’d thought it, 
Or Bunyan, though I doubt it— 
But I wander from my onions. . . . In the days 
When Britain was at peace, 
This knight, or wight: as we should say, This bloke, 
Frequently wrote, and also often spake, 
Concerning cities and their sad condition: 
He thought to rouse emotion 
In the people of his nation 
To rescue little children from the slumlands, 
Restore them to green homelands 
In sight of friendly farmlands. 
This knight-at-arms (in Keats’s fancy lettering), 
Alone and palely spluttering, 
For years continued bothering: 
The quest obsessed his breast, and kept him running, 
Of Town and Country Planning: 
This gentle knight was pricking on the Plan: 
The Plan stood still: his pricking was in vain. 
He came to think the situation chronic. .. . 
Then panic followed panic 
To the manic pause of Munich: 
And then o’er blackened cities stars exploding, 
And flying pirates raiding 
And flying steel intruding... . 
El Caballero de la Triste Figura 
(I’ve not your tongue, Sefiora, 
But such lines look superior), 
This rue-faced knight conceived the time appropriate 
More strongly to expatiate: 
The bombs that from a hostile sky had come 
Had let in Light, in senses more than one. 
Ce Chevalier sans Peur et sans Reproche 
(If he could be labelled such) 
Had a text from which to preach.... 
Whether because he did his stuff effectively, 
- Or fortune smiled seductively, 
Or rulers reasoned actively, 
I know not, and to say I don’t is honester: 
But the Gov’ment made a Barrister 
A brand-new Planning Minister. — 
So merry was the knight at this great change, 
He sang and had a binge; 
“The sun of Planning dawns upon our planet: 
We've almost done it once we have*begun it! ” 
Alack, this knight who showed such shining prescience 
Must have had knight-starvations, 
For he lacked a knightly patience: 
Each year that passed was clearly steering nearer to 
The era he’d been peering to, 
But he couldn’t wait a year or two... . 
When peace came round again in proper sequency, 
The office of the Ministry 
Had been furnished a la Regency, 
And vast research discovered slums in Hull, 
Villages dull and small, 
And London somewhat swole. 
The knight could not have been so verray parfait: 
I regret to say he laughéd. 
Without rash Acts no Ministry could meet him: 
So what was there to do but liquidate him? ... 
In behint yon auld fail dyke, I wot 


There lies a new-slain knight. . .. F. J. O. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE July number of the American Reader’s Digest (a periodical 
which has a deservediy wide circulation in the United States) 
has reached England and is causing a certain amount of perplexed 
and anxious comment. Members of the Unived States forces, 
having received this number from home, are apt to pass it on to 
their British comrades, who are rightly inclined to regard the 
Reader’s Digest as a faix sample and exposition of current American 
opinion. A friend of mime, now serving in the Canadian forces, 
has sent me a copy of the July number and asked me to tell him 
whether I consider its opening article to be “true or not.” That 
article is written by Mr. Max Eastman end constitutes a direct 
and dangerous attack upon the U.S.S.R. Mr. Eastman, when he 
was a younger man, was filled with love for the Soviet theory; 
twenty years ago he visited Russia and was profoundly disillusioned ; 
the demonstrable contrasts which he observed between theory and 
practice turned his love into dislike ; and he has chosen this most 
unsuitable of all moments to communicate to his compatriots the 
disappointment which he himself experienced in 1922. His article, 
as one would expect, is written in lucid and persuasive style. 
Mr. Eastman begins by paying a warm tribute to the valour of the 
Soviet armies and the patriotism and endurance of the Russian 
civilian population. He recognises that collaboration between the 
United States and Russia is: essential to both. He contends, how- 
ever, that this collaboration must be based, not upon illusion and 
adulation, but upon a clear-sighted understanding of facts. “If,” 
he writes, “we want the Russians to respect us, we must let them 
know that we are not dupes.” He has no patience with those 
politicians who seek to gain popularity by encouraging Soviet- 
worship: never, in his opinion, has it been more necessary for the 
“hard-minded patriots of democracy” to speak out openly: “the 
mush-heads,” he asserts, “and the muddle-heads are doing us in.” 
And thus, in the July number of the Reader’s Digest, Mr. Eastman, 
as a hard-minded patriot, decides to speak out. 
* * * 7 
Mr. Eastman has made the startling discovery that the system 
established in the U.S.S.R. is not a liberal democracy. He points 
out that Marshal Stalin is in fact Jitthe more than a dictator. To call 
present conditions in Russia an “economic democracy’ is, in 
Mr. Eastman’s opinion, “ pure gush.” The system, in his judgement, 
is run by “one boss and his foremen,” and the latter are described 
as “some 200,000 feudal lords raised above the enslaved masses.” 
The standard of life in Soviet Russia is, according to Mr. Eastman, 
so low that no dish-washer in the United States would exchange 
his position for the most privileged among the Russian workers. 
Moreover the illusions which are entertained and propagated regard- 
ing the domestic policy of the Kremlin are only slightly less 
dangerous than the optimism which places confidence in Russia’s 
foreign policy and in her loyalty to her allies. “Those,” he writes, 
“who are eager to be fooled about Russia make eloquent pleas for 
Stalin’s ‘ good faith.’ But Bolsheviks do not believe even theoreti- 
cally in good faith. They believe that moral principles are a 
reflection of class interests and that Communists are right merely 
because they represent the interests of the advanced class.” An 
adulatory attitude towards the U.S.S.R. only makes the Kremlin 
laugh: we should be polite to them, but lucid, outspoken and firm. 
Anybody who seeks to tell the truth about Russia is regarded as an 
enemy of the Soviets and as “ doing a service to Hitler.” He is 
well aware that he, and the Reader’s Digest, will be “denounced ” 
for writing and printing such an article. Yet somehow, somewhere, 
Mr. Eastman imagines that his article will do somebody good. 


* * * * 


“ 


> 


I have a great respect for the Reader’s Digest, which has for 
twenty-two years exercised a useful educational influence upon the 
American public. I have no prejudice whatsoever against Mr. Max 
Eastman. Yet I regard his article as one of the most mistaken 
that I have ever read. In the first place it is based upon the 


common but always irritating fallacy that conditions in foreign 


countries can in some way be compared with, and judged by, con- 
ditions in the United States. The soil from which sprang the 
political, social, hygienic and industrial circumstances of modern 
America is something wholly different from that upon which the 
Soviet system had to be sown and in which it had to be nurtured, 
It is not only that the Soviet system arose and was maintained in 
constantly renewed revolutionary conditions, but it is also that 
the Russian pzople were not in any way capable of liberal democracy, 
Mr. Eastman thinks of his dish-washer as in some Bowery eating- 
house and compares his standard of living with the modern Russian 
worker ; that is a totally unfair comparison; the only fair com- 
parison is between the Russian worker of 1910 and the Russian 
worker of 1935. I do not know whether Mr. Eastman had any 
acquaintance, as I had, with the Russian system of 1910: had he 
possessed such acquaintance his attitude today could scarcely be 
one of contempt disguised as outspokenness ; it would be one of 
amazement. As an English liberal I should deplore the importation 
into this country of the autocratic or oligarchic methods of the 
Soviet Government: ‘but to ignore the fact that the lot of the 
Russian proletariate has been immensely bettered by their revolution 
is as foolish as to complain that the Russian peasant prefers black 
bread to white. It is possible for a man of candour and intelligence 
to contend that the material benefits which the Soviet system has 
secured for the Russian people are outweighed by its moral and 
intellectual defects; but I do not see how any man, however 
patriotic and outspoken, can suggest that the Communist party in 
Russia is a bunch of “ feudal lords,” imposing itself upon a cowed 
and resentful people. Sucn a suggestion is demonstrably false. 
‘Patriotism such as theirs could never have flowered upon so dry 
a soil. 
* * * * 

Mr. Eastman fortifies himself with the reflection that in any case 
his article will not disturb Soviet-American relations, since under 
no circumstances will one word of it be printed within the confines 
of the Russian Union. That is a most specious consolation. His 
article will certainly be read in the Kremlin and will cause justified 
offence. But, what is more important, it will be read by many 
millions in the United States, where it will confirm prejudice. it 
may well be that the sentimental, the almost religious, enthusiasin 
for Russia which one meets with in this country is. based upon a 
deliberate, and wholly unnecessary, rejection of facts; but the 
American tendency to look only upon the black side of the Soviet 
system is equally ignorant and far more dangerous. It may be 
distressing, and at times alarming, that the Kremlin should not 
repose in the western Powers that unstinted confidence which we 
accord to each other; it may be awkward that there should exist 
in Wall Street and Washington inflwential elements which are 
definitely hostile to the Russian theory; these dangers can be, and 
are being, mitigated by wise leadership on both sides ; but it would 
assuredly be disastrous if the American people were encouraged 
to believe that the purposes and principles of the Soviet Union are 
in some way in disaccord with the purposes and principles of the 
United States, 

* 7 * * 

We should force ourselves rather to consider unremittingly the 
Russian point of view. We should force ourselves to concentrate 
attention, not upon the virtues or defects of their system, but upon 
the actual sacrifices which they have made and the triumphs which 
they have achieved. Compared to the deep wounds which have 
been inflicted upon Russia the hurts which we have sustained 
seem no more than surface scratches. It may be irritating to the 
Americans and ourselves that Russian propagandists should ignore 
our own military victories and minimise the éxtent of the assistance 
which we have so gladly been able to give. We should be hale 
enough and. wise enough to ignore such temporary slights. For we 
should remember, as Mr. Eastman has forgotten, that the Russians 
are suspicious and sensitive, and that if ghey were to become 
estranged this war might well last for several years. 
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THE CINEMA 


“The Biter Bit.’’ Generally released. —— ‘‘ Surgery in Chest 
Disease.’’ For private showing.——‘t Stage Door Canteen.’’ At 
the Odeon. ‘**Stormy Weather.’’ At the Tivoli. “*My 








Learned Friend.’’ At the Empire. 


Two films this week provide an interesting contrast in methods of 
screen propaganda. The Biter Bit is an account of how retribution 
has fallen from the skies upon those who once coined the verb “ to 
Coventrate.” This film is said to have been made as the result of 
a suggestion by the Prime Minister to Sir Alexander Korda and is 
being distributed as the Ministry of Information’s monthly release. 
Making a diametrically opposite approach to the problem of build- 
ing national prestige is a film by the British Council with the for- 
bidding title of Surgery in Chest Disease. It will be seen only by 
limited audiences of medical men here and overseas, but it may well 
in the long run achieve more for the British reputation than any 
amount of evidence of our ability to flatten the cities of Germany. 
The time is surely past when the world (let alone the British people) 
was unaware of the destructive powers of the R.A.F. If propaganda 
was to be based upon it surely it would have been better to estab- 
lish its military importance than to allow any shadow of suggestion 
that we were bombing in revenge for Nazi attacks on our own 
towns, attacks which we were wont to describe as inhuman. In 
this film we have Ralph Richardson excellently speaking a com- 
mentary which contrasts excerpts from the Nazi air-terror film 
Baptism .by Fire, with scenes ‘shot during our own raids on 
Germany. It ‘sets side by side the destruction of Warsaw 
and the destruction of Cologne, and reminds us how the Nazis 
gloried in their own achievement which so soon was to be dwarfed 
by the greater weight of Allied explosives. Now that the tide of 
war has. turned we should surely in our propaganda be demon- 
strating our power to bring to Europe, not only bombs, but a 
speedy and just peace. 

The British Council film is not exactly a film of post-war recon- 
struction. It consists almost entirely of a camera-account of the 
difficult operation for cancer of the lung. Under the impassive 
eye of the camera we see the surgeons excavate with a beautiful 
precision into the depths of a patient’s chest, severing muscle, 
removing ribs, tying off arteries and finally removing in its entirety 
the diseased lung. This film is one of the greatest tributes to 
human ingenuity, skill and professional team work that has ever 
been made. The credit goes to the artists of the operating theatre 
rather than to the film-makers, who have been content to erect 


‘their apparatus above the operating table and thus enable us to see 


the surgery more clearly than is ordinarily possible even for the 
watching medical student. This film distributed abroad cannot but 
enhance the reputation of British medicine, and—coming at this 
time—will remind those few but influential people who see it that 
Britain at war is not a Britain returned to barbarism, but on the 
contrary is looking for new fields to conquer in the struggle against 
disease and suffering. 

For the rest the week has been without special excitement. 
Stage Door Canteen is a string of distinguished variety turns tied 
together by a “ co-ordinator of talent” and by a slim and innocent 
romance which is surprisingly touching in its naivete. Rather than 
list the stars who take part it is simpler to assume that all Holly- 
wood appears and to blame any apparent omissions on one’s own 
slowness of eye. 

Stormy Weather is a remarkable and unsual film which somehow 
fails to be as satisfying as it should have been. It purports to tell 
the life story of Bill Robinson, the coloured dancer, is played by a 
coloured cast and contains renderings of many famous ballads of 
ragtime, jazz and swing. Lena-Horne is a glamorous star, and she 
is supported with verve and enthusiasm by Cab Calloway, Fats 
Waller, Docley Wilson, the Nicholas Brothers and other well-known 
performers. Unfortunately, the film suggests Broadway rather than 
Beale Street, and although Fats Waller and his trumpeter do some- 
thing to redress the balance the film remains a white man’s version 
of a coloured man’s world. 

To the Will Hay enthusiast (amongst whom I proudly number 
myself) it is sufficient to say that his latest film is called My Learned 
Friend. Even the unenthusiastic will find some interest in the 
climactic chase round the face of Big Ben. 


EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A MOVEMENT is on foot, sronsored by the Universities’ Federation for 
Animal Welfare, for forming a “wild life authority for Great Britain” to 
“make available a body of sound ecological knowledge as a basis for 
the regulation of flora and fauna,” and to divide up appropriate sections 
of the nation into “economic, commercial, humanitarian and cultural 
groups of interest and other bodies interested in the preservation of 
amenities,” with much more about “collaboration with appropriate 
humanitarian organisations.” There may be a good idea behind the 
memorandum.; but if the idea cannot be expressed in more simple and 
more English language it is not likely to get any public support. There 
ought to be a tax on the word “ecological,” which as an adjective finds 
no place at all in the small Oxford dictionary. Lord Portsmouth in his 
new book on the planning of England calls groups of villages an 
“ecological comity.” English as well as England needs protection from 
“ ribald development.” 


A Compass Creeper 


A small point in the habit of one plant has this year been oddly 
illustrated on the walls of my house. I have for years noticed the strong 
inclination of the popular creeper, usually, if wrongly, called Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, to play the compass and move as nearly north as possible. My 
plant is against an easterly wall. A large proportion of the shoots have 
grown almost horizontally in a northerly direction, but the few that have 
turned the corner have at once begun to grow perfectly vertical. On 
an older house the only creeper that grew consistently upwards was the 
one on a north wall. I imagine that the tender tip (coloured red for 
protection) has a tendency to turn from the light. 


The Next Centenary 


Some fears have been expressed that Rothamsted, the greatest and 
oldest of all agricultural stations, may be in danger of changing its 
character. The director has always been a man notable in the first place 
for his success in pure science, though by the nature of his position in 
this continually enlarging institution he has been forced into the work 
of organisation rather than of research. ‘Fhat distinguished research 
worker Sir John Russeil gives up his post this week in the year of 
centenary. He is to be succeeded by Dr. Ogg, who has great gifts and 
a profound interest in the soil, for the study of which Gilbert and Lawes 
founded Rothamsted. Now the most useful discoveries made at Rotham- 
sted have been made in the course of pure rather than ad hoc research. 
Men of science hope that this fact and this tradition will be in no way 
broken by change to a more strictly utilitarian endeavour. 


The Wonder Plot 


The Rothamsted “ wonder plot,” which has been growing wheat with- 
out any fertilisation for the full measure of a hundred years, has shown 
no falling off this year or in the preceding years, though weeds continuc 
to make harvesting a little difficult. It has been suggested that this would 
not have happened if the neighbourhood had not been well-treed: fallen 
leaves and some automatic green manuring prove fertilisation enough. 
It is well to remember here that manure by its derivation means hand culti- 
vation not. the addition of fertilisers. It is a curious chance that in this 
centenary year Dr. Keen, that great agricultural expert, should have 
put forth the theory that hoeing—regarded as the prime duty of every 
gardener—may do more harm than good. Another recent Rothamsted 
theory that it is unnecessary to earth up potatoes has been denied by 
a curious experiment. A potate was planted in a tub and as the haulm 
giew earth was filled in till the top was reached. The exact figures 
of the yield have not, I think, been given, but it was very large indeed. 


In the Garden . 


One may, unlike Dryden’s Shadwell, “deviate into sense.” I wrote 
something last week of the excellence of Egremont Russet. Since then 
I see (in the Countryman) that this variety of apple is strongly advised 
as the best neighbour to a Cox’s Orange Pippin, which needs fertilising 
by some other variety ; and as I read I realised that—by a pure accident 
—I had put an Egremont next door to a Cox in a recent plantation! 
James Grieve and Worcester Pearmain are usually given as Cox’s best 
neighbours. In the vegetable garden it is a good plan to plant spring 
cabbage quite close to one another, with the idea of eating every other plant 
or so very early in the spring before they “heart-up” or become 
magnanimous. The crop proper will not be affected. The green crop 
for which plenty of room is essential is the Brussel sprout. 


W. Beach Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


GERMANY AS A HUMAN PROBLEM 


SiR—Miss Eleanor F. Rathbone, M.P., accompanies her remarks on 
“ Germany as a Human Problem” with so many obvious proofs of factual 
misinformation that to correct all her incorrect statements would be im- 
possible in a letter to the Editor. 

Will you therefore allow me to refer only to the part of Miss Rath- 
bone’s remarks where she urges that the problem of Germany must be 
solved not w.th a novelist’s but with a statesman’s mind, May I put 
before Miss Rathbone the following concrete and defined question: If 
experience as well as contemporary ¢xpediency should ask for the 
sacrifice of Bismarck’s creation of the German Reich (not to speak 
of Hitler’s Reich), comprising a population of some 70 to 80 million 
Germans, in order that 350 million non-German Europeans plus the 
whole population of the British Empire may live in peace, comfort and 
progress, would Miss Rathbone agree that “ Statesmanship ” were justified 
in establishing such a renewed European order? 

Does it really never enter the thoughts of some people with very 
wide humanitarian convictions that in life (and in history) sometimes 
situations arise where not everybody can be “made happy”? For a 
hundred years now, European Statesmanship (including British) has 
concerned itself more or less exclusively with the up-building of 
Germany’s happiness and contentment. How about some modest con- 
siderations concerning the future contentment of Britain and her Allies, 
Miss Rathbone?--I am, Sir, yours truly, FREDERICK JELLINEK. 


S1r.—Miss Eleanor Rathbone in her letter says of the German people: 
“Perhaps they should have foreseen, though foreign Governments and 
their ambassadors in Berlin did not, what Hitler was up to and should 
have overthrown him before he became irresistible.” 
Surely no man ever put down more clearly in black and white “ what 
he was up to” than Hitler when he wrote Mein Kampf, though his 
plans for the expansion of the German Reich therein described seemed 
at the time to. the non-German diplomat, if he ever read the book, so 
fantastic that he did not take them seriously. And is not the greatest 
condemnation of the German people as-a whole just this: that, knowing 
from his book “ what Hitler was up to,” instead of condemning his policy 
as Machiavellian and retrograde, they gave it their support? Surely a 
nation that accepts Mein Kampf as its Bible (or, more correctly, as it 
was the work of one prophet as its Koran) by so doing condemns itself. 
Mein Kamp? 1s at least an “honest” book, in the sense that a burglar 
who makes no denial of his profession is an honest man.—Yours faith- 
fully, ARTHUR G. OZANNE. 
The Rectory, Fornham St. Martin, Bury St. “Edmunds. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


S1r,—Unlike your correspondent A. H. M. Wedderburn, I did not 
consider your question of September roth (“What do the Federalists 
find so seriously wrong with the Commonwealth as it is? ”) to be “ glib 
and ingenuous.” I construed it as the international initiation of a debate. 
And it cannot have been due to ingenuousness on your part that you 
permitted, in the same issue, your reviewer of Sir Edward Grigg’s book 
to lead off w:th an instalment of the federalist case! 

As an advocate of a popularly elected Commonwealth Parliament for 
Commenwealth affairs, and the retention of national parliaments supreme 
in national affairs, I count myself one of the federalists to whom your 
formal question is addressed. May I reply that there is nothing seriously 
wrong with the Commonwealth as it is? But it could be improved, It 
has been a more workable League of Free Nations than the League of 
Nations ; but as an instrument to keep world peace it has two failures to 
its record, against the League’s one. True, it may one day be said to 
have won (not unaided) two world wars aimed at its destruction, but they 
were wars which its apparent disunity invited. Though it cannot—as it 
stands at present—prevent world wars, we may perhaps safely gamble 
on our winning the next one in the same way provided that nations such 
es Austria and Czechoslovakia can first be thrown in the path of the 
Juggernaut, that another Poland can be found to hold the enemy whilst 
we make up our different minds to resist him, that countries such as 
Belgium, France, Norway, Yugoslavia and Greece will give us time to 
pull ourselves together into some semblance of united strength, that Eire 
will be our only neutral, and that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. will ulti- 
mately come in before all is lost. 

If the Commonwealth has worked as a team it has been primarily 
because the Dominions have not, in fact, behaved as the free and inde- 
pendent nat’ons which the Statute of Westminster declares them to be. 
Rather than fall out of the line they have fallen in with policies formulated 
in Whitehall. Earlier objections to Empire federation seemed to arise 
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from the fear that the proposal was a cloak under which to make this 
de facto hegemony of the U.K, valid de jure. On the contrary, a study 
of the working of federal constitutions will show that federation is the 
only means by which all the members of our Family of Nations can 
really become equal partners, and still continue to function as an effective 
unit. It is the only means by which freedom and equality under the 
law can be assured to every citizen of the Commonwealth. Our Com- 
monwealth princip'e cannot be extended, as it now stands, to non-British 
nations having no bonds of kinship or allegiance to a common Crown, 
end probably no common language. Only a Federal Commonwealth 
ceuld be held up as an example to other nations, and as one which 
they could be invited to join. I hcepe that one of your reviewers will 
shortly draw Mr. Wedderburn’s attention to the fact that Mr. Lione] 
Curtis’s Decision and Action has recently been followed by an even 
more topical beok, Fa‘th and Works.—Yours truly, 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, E.C.3. Haroip S. BipMeap. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Sir,—Among the weaknesses in our national structure which have been 
exposed by the war, two are absolutely fundamental. They must be 
rectified without delay if Britain is to build up the intensely scientific 
industrial system wh'ch must be the toundation of her national and 
economic strength in the future. First of all, there is the serious lack 
of understanding of elementary scientific knowledge among the many 
members of our Government and Civil Service whcse duties have brought 
them in contact with technical matters. I think it is no exaggeration to 
suggest that the peak of munitions production must have been retarded 
by at least a year by this “ official ignorance.” Many examples could be 
quoted if the interests of security did not ordain otherwise. The teach- 
ing of science 1s as important today as arithmetic or history, and. it is 
time that those who have seen. how this weakness has handicapped our 
war effort should raise their voices and insist upon science being made 
compulsory in all secondary schools up to the age of seventeen. 

The second point to which I wish to refer is the future of the scientific 
instrument and laboratory equipment industries which provide the tools 
with which our scientists work and the instruments which are essential 
for the direction of our bombers and tanks and for our armed forces in 
the field. In 1939 we were still dependent upon Germany for many 
of these supplies. These are the “ master key” industries upon which 
our whole national system depends in peace as well as in war. As a 
Board of Trade Committee (Cmd. §157) reported in 1936, no ordinary 
economic rules apply to these minor but important industries which are 
essential for the safety of the Empire. TI consider it is essential that 
representatives of the industries should join hands with their customers 
the scientists, in order to prepare a plan for Government action. There 
must be complete protection and adequate encouragement such as was 
not provided by the old Safeguarding of Industries Act (Part I). A 
Council should be appointed to represent the producers, the users and 
the Government, and this body should have power to act without fear 
of interference from political sources. In the interests of future peace 
and world reconstruction, this plan must include control or even pro- 
hibition. of certain German production of “master key” material, co- 
operation with other countries to avoid wasteful duplication of produc- 
tion where the demand is very limited, and exchange of information so 
that the results of research can be made available to every authorised 
factory without delay. 

It is not generally realised how much the German predominance in 
scientific matters for so many years was due to the policy originated by 
Bismarck after the Franco-Prussian War. He saw that the German 
army was dependent upon England for supplies of optical instruments, 
and he founded the Jena scientific and optical glassworks. That was 
the beginning of the plan for world conquest on scientific lines.—Yours 
faithfully, * Norman SHELDON, 

Chairman, British Chemical Ware Manufacturers’ Association. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


GEOGRAPHY IN SITU 


S1r,—A thousand miles and more from the Home Country one cannot 
be au fait with detailed post-war planning in education, but viewed from 
this distance it appears that insufficient attention is being paid to the 
training of teachers, and especially so in the field of geography. 

It is true that present-day methods of teaching geography show a great 
advance on the “cape and bay” type of the last generation, but educa- 
tionists are under no illusions, What, they may ask, does the average 
teacher know of his subject? Generally he possesses a permanent back- 
ground of data, while for picturesque de:ail—to make his lesson interest- 
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ing—he delves into appropriate textbooks and collects a handful of 
pictures the evening before. In due course H.M. Inspectors visit 
the school, make only trifling criticism (a tribute to the master), 
and the good work continues. But to many teachers the war has 
thrown a great deal of light on the situation, and not a few will have 
blushed to see for themselves some of those countries they have laboured 
so hard to describe in the classroom. 

A short time ago I found myself in a strange land, a land of vineyards, 
orange-groves, tobacco and cotton plantations, and one of endiess variety 
and contrast—where veiled Moslem women jostled with ultra-smart French 
girls or Frenchmen in streamlined Renaults sped past more humble 
Arabs astride their camels or asses, and where French architecture stood 
clean and imposing beside the tortuous and evil-smelling alleys of the 
Arab quarters. Yes, it was North-West Africa, And when we were 
buried under snow in the plateau of , how many of us exclaimed, 
“This isn’t what we were taught at schsol! ” Probably we left school 
with haziest notions of “ Mediterranean climate,” “Atlas mountains,” 
“cereals and phosphates,” and geographical jargon galore. 

Today it is Sicily. A delightful panorama of mountains stretches 4s 
far as the eye can see, patchworked with neat little fields extending high 
up the slopes. Threshing operations are in progress, and the “con- 
tadino” whips his mules as they dash rourd and round trampling on the 
corn. Here is a vineyard, too, the bushes heavy with rich black grapes ; 
there an orchard with peaches, pomegranates and pears.. Tomato fields 
line the valley, and, by the side of the geranium-fringed road, every .cottage 
has its table of sliced tomatoes drying in the sun. This country finds 
little place in -our elementary school. geography, but even if it did, 
by the time the material reached the classroom the living geography 
would have vanished, and in its place the abstract—a map, a list of towns, 
imports, &c.—would have appeared. 

Considering the position unsatisfactory, how may it be improved? By 
far the majority of our geography teachers have seen only a fraction 
of their Gwn country, and most certainly have neves set foot outside it. 
They rely upon wide reading to supplement their scanty geographical 
background, Is it not possible to provide for these specialist teachers 
a greater measure of personal experience—in short, to let them travel 
as part of their training, or as vacation courses. The tremendous advance 
made in air transport would make this the most suitable method of 
travel, and would enable contrasting types of foreign habitat to be 
covered in a comparatively short space of time. A fair share 
of the expense would fall upon the Government, as in the case of 
the ordinary training college course, Naturally, the student 
would not be able to tour the world, or even a tenth of it, but if oppor- 
tunity existed for him to spend a short time on the Continent, or even 
further afield, the gain to both master and pupils alike would be im- 
measurable, and classroom geography would display a hitherto unknown 
vitality—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, KENNETH FINCH. 
[as from] Crewe. Cheshire. 


YOUTH’S _ PROBLEM 


Sir,—Mr. Rumbold has given me from the.non-Christian angle a very 
fair criticism of my article, but I very much doubt whether from. either 
of his alternative solutions to Christianity we of the “submerged” 
generation could draw the same strength to face death or the satisfac- 
tion to our intimations of immortality without which it is difficult to 
face life. 

This war has given birth to a generation of disillusioned idealists, but, 
Christians or not, our ideals and our disillusions give us common ground 
to work on, and I would maintain in the words of M. Jacques Maritain 
that all “these conceptions of human dignity and freedom, these dis- 
interested values, are the residue from a heritage of ideas and sentiments 
which once were Christian, but are now no longer called so.” 

I think that applies to Mr, Rumbold’s materialised spirituality, as well 
as to his serene, lofty, scepticism, and I am left more than ever con- 
vinced that it is the urgent duty of every Christian authority by means 
of law and education to redirect these straying modern ideals into the 
one original harmonious channel.—Yours sincerely, ‘ 

Melbourne Hall, Derby. ANTONELLA LOTHIAN. 


Sir, —In contradistinction to Lady Lothian’s appeal for a return to the 
Christian Faith, Mr. Richard Rumbold offers Youth a superficially 
attractive creed dignified by the name of Democracy. He starts, however, 
from the wrong premises by giving to the word Democracy a connotation 
which it does not in fact possess, and which is belied by its etymological 
significance. Democracy is a form of Government, not a system of 
ethical and spiritual principles; and as such is totally insufficient to provide 
the sort of Faith Mr. Rumbold so earnestly desires. 

Perhaps the greatest heresy of our times has been to attach a totally 
disproportionate importance to political forms and theories at the expense 
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of spiritual ideals. This heresy lies at the root of National-Socialism and 
Fascism, and is preached today by the partisans of a certain type of 
Democracy. Democracy as a form of Government is eminently suitable 
to the character and traditions of Englishmen; but when it is exalted, 
as it has been in the past by the Jacobins of Revolutionary France and 
is today by their spiritual descendant Mr. Rumbold, into a quasi-mystical 
political formula comprehending both the material and the spiritual 
aspirations of Man, it becomes just as totalitarian and just as much of 
a menace to human freedom as any of the despotic ideologies of modern 
Europe. 

No Faith that does not recognise something above and outside material 
existence can form a firm foundation to future -world fellowship. It is 
the supreme quality of Christianity that it presupposes a limit to human 
self-sufficiency and a Power above the judgement-seat of human reason 
and human force.—Yours faithfully, RICHARD FEILDEN. 


Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex. 


“ OBLITERATION ” BOMBING 


S1rr,—Are not the British and American Governments taking for granted 
that the nation approves of a policy of blotting out German cities by 
concentrated bombing? Were the implications of this policy adequately 
discussed before such a momentous decision was taken? Can it be 
considered as an exclusively technical military question? We are told 
by Government spokesmen that there is no indiscriminate bombing ; yet 
the Air Ministry News Service estimates that in the built-up areas of 
Hamburg, a city of over a million inhabitants, the destruction and damage 
to property amounts to over 77 per cent. Many thousands of people, 
young and old, must have perished under circumstances of great horror. 
It will be claimed that the attacks were on military objectives and 
that the destruction of civilian life and property was incidental. Cannot 
it be said: with equal truth that in the concentrated night bombing of 
great cities, in which industrial establishments and tenements are closely 
intermingled, it is the homes of the people that are bombed and the 
damage to military objectives that is incidental? 

To save space, may I conclude by putting some points in a series of 
questions for consideration? : (1) Can a policy that brings such suffering 
on innocent people be morally justified? (2) Will not such methods add 
immeasurably to the hatreds among the people of Central Europe and 
increase the difficulties of a lasting peace? (3) Are we not in danger of 
destroying the material heritage of European civilisation, particularly as 
we are told the limit of destructiveness of large bombs has not yet been 
reached? (4) May there not be created conditions of “anarchy and 
chaos and finding ourselves with no authority with which to deal ”— 
conditions which Mr, Churchill feared in Italy? (5) May we not create 
conditions that will lead to typhus and other epidemics that may sweep 
round the world? (6) Why is ft that so many religious leaders, politicians 
and journalists, who denounced German barbarism during the heavy 
raids on this countty, now either applaud such methods when they are 
adopted in an intensified form by the Allies, or acquiesce by their silence? 
—Yours truly, WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, 

Lambeth, S.E. 


SALARIED DOCTORS 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me to make a few comments on your 
paragraph headed “ Salaried Doctors.” I write as one who had experience ‘ 
for some years in a medical practice in a poor district, followed by 
25 years as Medical Secretary of the British Medical Association. Now, 
in a position of less responsibility, I look at this question of the future 
ef medical practice mainly as a potential patient. Therefore I entirely 
agree with you that “the public, too, has interests and it must defend 
them ” as I hope that the doctors can be depended on to defend their 
own side. 

After much reading on this subject I am convinced that the public 
does not yet realise what a State Medical Service will mean to it. It 
has been carried away with the prospect of access to every kind of medical 
service without the fear of financial stress or even disaster. But, alas! 
there are “snags.” A comprehensive medical service, such as is antici- 
pated, could only be carried on if the public, as well as the doctors, were 
regulated, and I am very doubtful whether the public is prepared for 
anything of the kind. Take one example: At the present time, those of 
us who like to have our doctor at home can do so. But in a service in 
which medical “Centres” are bound to be a leading feature, patients 
who are able to attend at these Centres will be expected to do so. If 
all, for their own convenience were at liberty to have the doctor at home 
the Service would break down even with a much larger number of doctors 
than is available. I try to imagine Members of Parliament, Judges, 
eminent Journalists and Editors, and even the readers of The Spectator, 
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waiting their turn at a glorified out-patient department, but my imagina- 
tion is not equal to it. This is not a “ bogey,” but something which is 
inherent in an organised Service open to all. Naturally the eminent 
people above mentioned would seek a way out, and it seems to me that 
the alternatives would be (1) to apply to those doctors who had refused 
to join the Service and who, incidentally, would be regarded by the 
public (probably wrongly) as the best men; or (2) to allow the doctors 
in the Service (and presumably paid for giving of their best to everybody 
impartially) to accept private fees for exceptional services, given not 
because of their necessity on medical grounds, but because there is a 
demand for them on social grounds. There is the making of a new 
class distinction here. 

As an old reader of The Spectator it seemed queer to me to see it 
belittling the right of any calling or profession to pay due regard to the 
financial results of any social changes likely to affect them. Rightly or 
wrongly we respect those who by honest work have gained a success of 
which the usual criterion is financial competence. A salaried medical 
service seems to me to be one in which there would be no “ blanks,” but 
also no “ prizes” when compared with, say, law or commerce. Is such 
a prospect likely to attract high character and ability? In asking this 
I do not ignore that rare minority who have such a strong sense of 
vocation that money rewards mean little to them—but they must always 
be a minority. I am earnestly in favour of making attendance of all 
kinds available to everybody. The B.M.A. during my time, and since, 
has pressed the Government to extend the principles of medical insurance 
to all who need it—with no result up to now. It was surprising to me 
that you made no reference to these efforts, but said that the doctors 
nearly succeeded in ruining the National Health Insurance. Doctors, like 
many other people thirty years ago, made many mistaken prophecies about 
the effect of the Act. But it is a fact that once they began to work it 
they not only did their best to make it a success, but, knowing its defects, 
have constantly pressed the Government to extend its benefits. The 
problem now is: How far and by what methods? I have pointed out 
some of the risks of the adoption of the salaried servae plan ; and there 
are others.—I am, yours faithfully, ALFRED Cox. 

17 Trevor Place, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. 


RUSSIA’S LOSSES 


Sir,—In the leading article in The Spectator of September 3rd you 
say: “Russia today is sacrificing men by the thousand where the Allies 
are not sacrificing them by the hundred or the fifty or the twenty, 
That has been so not for weeks only or months, but years.” For The 
Spectator to make such a statement is incredible. Excluding the “ sacri- 
fices ” made by the Australians and Americans in the Pacific area, what 
about those made by the navies, merchant navies and air forces of the 
United Nations, not counting the Russians? From home stations alone 
fifty-eight bombers were lost a few days ago—that is 290 men at least. 
Yesterday twenty-six or more bombers were lost—130 men at least— 
and so it goes on every day and has for the last two years. I do not 
wish to belittle the suffering of the Russians nor their great achieve- 
ments, but they have only Russia to defend. When France fell and 
the British stood alone with the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific, Malta and 
Egypt, as well as the British Isles to defend, Russia certainly did not 
come to our aid—instead she made a pact with our enemies. Do our 
sacrifices in France, Belgium, Norway, and the Malay Straits count as 
nothing today? I have been a reader of The Spectator for years and I 
pass it on to the Forces—this number I shall burn.—Yours. faithfully, 

318 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 17. E. M. BarTOoN. 

[Our statement is perfectly accurate, and in its context it cast no 
reflection whatever on any Allied country. It is a pity to burn paper 
that is needed for salvage—Ep., The Spectator.] 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


S1r,—It was heartening to see the emphasis on freedom in your leading 
article “ Education and Freedom” in The Spectator of September roth. 
One wonders if the public is aware of what is happening in educational 
planning and of the strange bedfellows who join in an attempt to produce 
a flat uniformity, administratively “tidy,” in which neither parents nor 
teachers will be given the freedom to which they are entitled in a 
democracy, and in which the child is becoming a name on a card index 
to be shuffled about from this file to that. It is strange that the Fleming 
Committee on School Fees did not hear evidence from any of the 
many Parents’ Associations, nor from the heads of the Secondary Schools 
in those areas which, having already too per cent. special places, may 
be studied as an indication of what may obtain over the country as a 
whole in a few years’ time. It would be interesting to learn just how 


much say parents have in the choice of school for their children and 
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what say the head has as to the number and qualifications of the entrants 
into his school. ie 

It is true that the Majority Fleming Report recommends that every 
Secondary School should have its own board of governors, but, fearing 
that the will of some L.E.A.’s may be lacking, they recommend that 
the Boards shall be statutory. The Minority Report, however, . points 
out that this will not prevent recalcitrant L.E.A.’s from appointing Béards 
which are no more than sub-committees of their own Education Com- 
mittee, and recommends that one-third of the members of the Boards 
shall be appointed independently of the L.E.A.’s. What is the reaction 
to this? At a meeting of the Association of Education Committees 
held on September 17th a resolution was passed recommending that 
in areas where there are several secondary schools one governing body 
should serve a group of schools, thus entirely vitiating the whole principle 
of the independence of the individual school. It is not without signi- 
ficance that this resolution was moved by a representative of an L.E.A, 
which already has 100 per cent. special places in its Secondary Schools. 
On the matter of fees in Direct Grant Schools, Dr. Terry Thomas's 
letter in your issue of September 3rd has not yet been answered. 
Perhaps the answer is difficult to find. Since the Fleming Report was 
published we have had the Report of the Nuffield College Committee 


,which recommends that a School Grants Committee should make grants 


out of State funds to Independent: Schools. The difference between 
this and the Direct Grant system which obtains at present is so minute 
as to be negligible, and one can only assume that a Public School which 
accepts such public money will, if the Fleming Majority Report is 
implemented, become ipso facto free. One of the signatories of this 
Majority Report- is also a signatory of the Nuffield College Report ; an 
interesting position. As head master of a wholly Maintained School I 
can say that a large number of my colleagues—judging from Head 
Masters’ Association meetings, a majority—are in favour of the continued 
independence of Direct Grant Schools, with freedom from control by 
the L.E.A.’s. They are the sheet anchor of freedom in secondary 
education, and we Want a levelling up to them, not a levelling down. 
Many of us who rearrange our own pupils at the age of 13 or 14 
according to their interests and abilities know how very difficult it is, 
and we entertain grave doubts whether the administrator, not knowing 
the children, will be able to do it at the age of 11, even with a record 
card and an examination to guide him; and we doubt whether the 
opinion of the parent will be given adequate weight if it differs from 
that based on a record card. When my son comes to that crisis at the 
age of 11, should I not wish him to go to the school to which he is 
sent, I would like it to be acknowledged that, so far as he is concerned, 
I have rights as well as duties, and I want the safeguard of being allowed 
to send him to another school. I cannot afford to send him to a Public 
School (even if I wished to send him to a Boarding School, which I do 
not), and the only way out is to send him as a fee-payer to the local 
Direct Grant Day School, if he reaches the standard required at entrance. 
So long as wealthy parents can contract out of the State system, so long 
should those of moderate means te able to do so. The fact that the 
poor parent cannot contract out of such a sfstem is one of its greatest 
weaknesses. Personal expenditure is much curtailed nowadays, but it 
is neither controlled nor directed by the State except in so far as 
rationing has this effect. If all school fees are abolished (except for the 
wealthy) we shall find ourselves in the position of being allowed to 
spend our money as we like, except that we shall be prevented by law 
from spending it on the education of our children. And all in the name 
of democracy! It opens up wide and interesting possibilities, but let 
our eyes be open as to the direction in which it is leading us.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, “ MAINTAINED Heap MasTER.” 


COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


S1r,—In his recent stimulating article on “Insularity in Education,” Sit 
Fred Clarke accused the English of reluctance to re-examine current 
assumptions. He went on to say: “Not long ago the Conservative 
Reconstruction Committee, in its pamphlet on ‘ Educational Aims,’ made 
a rash incursion into that region, and we know how precipitate its retreat 
had to be.” Will you allow me, as chairman of the committee which 
drew up the unanimous Report or Educational Aims, to say that its 
authors have committed no retreat, precipitate or otherwise, and that 
the interest which the Report created is difficult to understand on Sir 
Fred Clarke’s pessimistic hypothesis. If I may venture upon a personal 
opinion, I should say that the disposition to rely upon stock assumptions 
and catch phrases belongs to public life in all countries ; but that it is 
not a characteristic mark of the individual Englishman.—I am, Sit, 
yours faithfully, GEOFFREY FABER. 
24 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Wendell Willkie’s World 
One World. By Wendell Willkie. ‘Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book is a portent. It 1s written by the titular leader of the 
Republican Party; it is a plea for world unity and for a moral 
approach to world problems; it has sold almost two million copies 
in the United States, in addition to being syndicated in many 
newspapers. Can anyone imagine a similar event in the America 
of 1920? If it is true that people who cannot learn from history 
are doomed to repeat it, perhaps it is also true that people who can- 
not learn from one tragedy are capable of learning from two. It 
is not only in the United States that the repetition was. necessary, 
or that the renewed lesson appears to have been taken to heart. 

One World is Mr. Willkie’s account of his airplane trip round 
the globe, which he made a year ago. He paused briefly in North 
Africa, the Middle East, Russia and China. He did not touch 
ground in Western Europe. Three main points are reiterated 
throughout the book: first, the smallness of the world which we now 
inhabit ; second, the speed of social political and economic change 
in the eastern half of that world; third, the obligation upon all 
Western peoples to learn these facts at once, and to teach themselves 
to act magnanimously in world affairs. “America,” says Mr. Willkie, 
“must choose one of three courses after this war: narrow 
nationalism, which inevitably means the ultimate loss of our own 
liberty ; international imperialism, which means the sacrifice of 
some: other nation’s liberty ; or the creation of a world in which 
there shall be an equality of opportunity for every race and every 
nation.” He adds that he is “convinced the American people will 
choose, by overwhelming majority, the last of these courses.” 

He is convinced of this because he believes his first two points 
can be proved beyond doubt. He writes that the net impression 
of his flight, which covered 31,000 miles, “ was not one of distance 
from other peoples, but of closeness to them. . . . The world has 
become small not only on the map, but also in the minds of men. 
All around the world there are some ideas which millions and 
millions of men hold in common, almost as much as if they 
lived in the same town.” Not all of these ideas which are held 
in common bode well for the future. For example, Mr. Willkie 
reports that in the Middle East, Russia and China he found “ every- 
where a growing spirit of fervid nationalism, a disturbing thing to 
one who believes that the only hope of the world lies in the opposite 
trend.” 

This brings him to his second point, the rapidity of the changes 
in social, economic and political thinking through the Eastern world. 
The fervid and dangerous nationalism can only be countered, he 
thinks, if we of the West offer to the world a fervid and sincere 
internationalism. It is at this point that Mr. Willkie makes his 
well-known criticism of the colonial systems of today. The criti- 
cism seems to him a necessary part of his world argument. It is 
put forward persuasively and without any thought that the solution 
is easy to find. “I know,” he writes, “this problem can be over- 
simplified. I know that the retention of points such as Suez, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the roads through Asia Minor to the 
East obviously, if our Western democracy is not to be threatened 
by hostile forces, must be kept in both friendly and stabilised 
hands. Likewise, I know there is much historical and even present- 
day justification for the current ‘ protective’ colonial system. Prag- 
matically, however, in view of the present ferment which is going 
on, it is a question whether that system can be maintained. Idealistic- 
ally, we must face the fact that the system is completely antipathetic 
to all the principles for which we claim to fight. Furthermore, the 
more we preach those principles, the more we stimulate the ferment 
that endangers the system. . . . Somehow, with a new approach 
and a patient wisdom, the question must be answered or a new 
leader will arise with a fierce fanaticism who will coalesce these dis- 
contents.” This is the heart of the argument of One World. Mr. 
Willkie believes with all the strength of his nature that peace is im- 
possible unless we offer to the Eastern world true freedom within 
an international society. He does not pretend this is-easy, or that 
it can be done immediately ; he does say it is necessary, and that it 
must be done fast. All his emphasis on the rapidity of change in 
the outlook of Eastern man relates to this point. Again and again 
he comes back to his belief that “the change has been so quick 
that many of us have missed it.” 

Mr. Willkie is not among those who see only the faults of their 
friends and allies. He applies the same sense of urgency, the same 
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demand for a high-minded interpretation of the purposes of the war, 
to his own country. “The defence of our (American) democracy,” 
he writes, “ against the forces that threaten it from without has made 
some of its failures to function at home glaringly apparent. Our 
very proclamations of what we are fighting for have rendered our 
Own inequities self-evident. When we talk of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all nations, the mocking paradoxes in our own society 
become so clear they can no longer be ignored. If we want to 
talk about freedom, we must mean freedom for others as well as 
ourselves, and we must mean freedom for everyone inside our 
frontiers as well as outside.” 

Mr. Willkie’s three main points about Russia are a sign of his 
willingness to demand a “new approach and a patient wisdom” 
from the United States as well as from the other Allies. “ First,” 
he writes, “ Russia is an effective society. It works. . . . Second, 
Russia is our Ally in this war. . . . Their hatred of Fascism and the 
Nazi system is deep and real and bitter. . . . Third, we must work 
with Russia after the war. At least it seems to me that there can 
be no continued peace unless we learn to do so.” This is an in- 
gratiating book. It argues its case with fervour, and at the same 
time with wisdom. It is informed throughout with the energy, 
the enthusiasm, and the interest in all things human which char- 
acterize Wendell Willkie. It should give heart and hope even to 


readers who disagree with some of its conclusions. 
HERBERT AGAR. 


Walter Lippmann’s World 

U.S. Foreign Policy. By Walter Lippmann. (Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 
For many years now Americans have repeated, with some com- 
placency, that familiar doggerel: 

We don't want to fight, but by jingo it we do 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too. 
The sentiment was deprecated by respectable folk as vulgar and 
even immoral ; it has remained for Mr. Lippmann to reject it as 
inaccurate. We have, he says, been willing enough to fight, but 
we’ve had neither the men nor the ships nor the money to do 
the job properly. We have made far-reaching commitments, we have 
presumed to play a role as a worki Power, but, relying blindly on 
Nature and on luck, we have never formulated a foreign policy 
based upon a realistic recogniticn of our commitments nor have we 
assumed the responsibility that goes with power. It was Bismarck 
who pointed out many years ago that a special providence looked 
after fools, drunkards and the United States of America ; Mr. Lipp- 
mann concludes that Providence 1s tired of the job and it is time 
the United States looked after itself. 

To facilitate this, Mr. Lippmann has addressed himself to an 
examination of the essential nature of America’s relations with the 
rest of the world. Scholars have explored the history of United 
States foreign policy exhaustively, but they have been concerned 
with its manifestations rather than with its controlling factors. It is 
the peculiar merit of Lippmann’s book that it takes details for 
granted and concentrates attention on fundamentals ; that it presents, 
with incomparable cogency and lucidity, the factors which have 
controlled U.S. foreign policy from the birth of the Republic to 
the present and which must inevitably control it in the future. 

Geography appeared to promise America immunity from the Old 
World—immunity from its wars, its politics and its institutions. Not 
only geography but philosophy—Jefferson would have said morals— 
dictated isolation, for Americans were sure that the Old World had 
nothing but evil to teach the New. But considerations of national 
security required co-operation—usually with Britain. The Monroe 
Doctrine was such a co-Operative venture ; so, too, three-quarters 
of a century later, was*the Open Door policy. But to a rapt 
American public both appeared to be exclusively American if 
character—impressive manifestations of the ability of the United 
States to establish her hegemony in the Western Hemisphere and 
to extend her moral influence to all other quarters of the globe. Yet 
during all these years when the United States appeared so prosperous 
she was, asserts Mr. Lippmann, insolvent. For at no time was she 
strong enough to fulfil her commitments, strong enough to defeat 
a combination of Powers dedicated to nullifying those commitments. 
Isolation was itself a mirage: the United States had been involved 
in every major European war. The Monroe Doctrine was sustained 
by the British Navy ; the Open Door was slammed shut when Japall 
chose to slam it; Democracy was preserved from 1914 to 1917 by 


Britain and France. 
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A contemporary critic described the 
book. During the last hundred years 
Batsfords can claim to have collected on 
their shelves a greater variety of these 
delicate precision-instruments than almost 
any other Bookseller in Northern Europe, 
A large number of the books they stock 
have been published by themselves. There 
is no padding in Batsfords’ list. Every 
volume they produce is a machine to 
think with—published at a price that 
puts it within the grasp of the very 
widest possible range of intelligent modern 


readers, 


B. T. BATSFORD Lrtp 
15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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TIME with a 
GIFT OF TEARS 


CLIFFORD BAX 10s. 6d. net 
“An impish sense of humour and the prettiest precautionary 
wit... one of the best that I have read for a long time, and 
a perfect microcosm of life as it is lived in and around what I 
insist onc —* the Albany.” James Agate. 

“A joy to read... intellectual force and a weight of knowledge 
and experience . . . lyrical and witty.” Richard Church. 
“He has the difficult art of conveying the passage of time with 
conviction and pathos ... has a unity and rhythm which lift it 
above the current rank of novels . can be confidently 
recommended.” Alan Pryce Jones. 


MY FRIEND 
FLICKA 


MARY O’HARA 
Illustrated by C. E. Tunnicliffe. 
“This charming and moving story of the love of a boy for the 
horse is the best thing I have read during the past week or 
two .. . the characters are described realistically and the 
characteristic sights, sounds and smells of the Wyoming country- 
side are freshly and delightfully evoked . Miss O’Hara’s 
knowledge and love of animals set an authentic stamp of truth 
on this beautiful book.” H. M. Dowling. 


HONG KONG 
INCIDENT 


PHYLLIS HARROP 9s. net 
“Miss Harrop was in Hong Kong during the assault and for a 
considerable period of the Japanese occupation. Then she made 
) 


Os. net 


a daring and almost miraculous escape . . . her story is made 
more impressive and convincing by the fact that she had dug 
herself deep into the life of the place . It should be read and 


it should be remembered. Edward “Shank ks. 
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| TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 





Forty Years in China 
SIR MEYRICK HEWLETT 


Sir Meyrick Hewlett knows the Chinese people as 
few Englishmen do, and has seen them pass through 
every harrowing phase of their history during the 
past forty years. He writes with sympathetic 
understanding of their many problems in this fine 
study of our great ally 12/6 


Return to Happiness 
JONAS LIED 


.. The astonishing story of a Norwegian whose 
business ambition brought him into contact with 
George Lansbury and Trotsky, with Lenin and 
with Winston Churchill, . . . Everything that 
happened to him is unusual and strange . . . This 
is the best book of its type I have read for 
many a long march.”—HENRY SAVILLE in the 
Sheffield Telegraph 18/- 
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Just Published 





THE TREE OF LIFE 


by H. J. Massingham 


8s. 6d. net 


Mr. Massingham’s latest book is something different 
from his usual collection of country papers; it is, in effect, 
a philosophical essay or thesis on the theme that two of 
the greatest tragedies that England has ever suffered are 
the nation’s loss of love of the country for its own sake, 
and its loss of the Christian religion. 





DRAWN FROM MEMORY 


by Percy V. Bradshaw 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


Mr. Bradshaw has enjoyed a career of infinite variety, 
crowded with colour, sparkling with interest, rich in 
humour, and accompanied by a cheery cavalcade of 
popular friendship. As is to be expected, his reminiscences 
bubble over with good stories revealing character and 
personality, and for sheer lighthearted entertainment this 


kindly record would be hard to beat. 
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why, it may be asked, did not the first World War awaken 
Americans to reality? Why did Americans fail to draw the 


appropriate moral from that conflict? The fact is that Americans 
were persuaded to believe that the United States chose her own 
time for entering the war; that she determined its conclusicn ; and 
that her withdrawal after the war was merely a return to normalcy 
in the international scheme. It is indeed the most serious criticism 
of Wilson’s statesmianship that he justified the war on legalistic and 
moralistic rather than on realistic grounds, and that, “ having failed 
to make plain that the war was waged for vital American interests, 
he had no way of proving to the nation that his settlement of the 
war really concerned the United States.” 

This, then, is Mr. Lippmann’s thesis—that for half a century 
the United States foreign policy has been bankrupt, and that it is 
high time it became solvent. “ Within half a century,” says Mr. 
Lippmann, “we have had to condtict our pre-war diplomacy 
verbally—by promises, threats and-exhortations; we have had to 
wage war three times without being prepared to fight; and we 
have twice made peace without knowing what we wanted.” To 
end this scandal and achieve solvency the nation must “ maintain 
its objectives and its power in equilibrium, its purposes within its 
means and its means equal to its purposes, its commitments related 
to its resources and its resources adequate to its commitments.” 
And how is all this to be achieved? To Mr. Lippmann history 
and logic furnish the same answer—an alliance with Britain and 
Russia. We cannot abandon our commitments, for that would 
make us vulnerable. We cannot ourselves enforce those commit- 
ments, for we are not strong enough to face a combination of 
great Powers. Only with trustworthy allies can we maintain our 
position. In the past we have always had allies—France in the 
Revolution, Britain for the Monroe Doctrine, France, Britain and 
Russia in the two world wars. 

But if we are to have allies, whom shall we have? The question 
is nor an abstract one ; we cannot, as it were, pick and choose. But 
geography furnishes the answer—geography salted perhaps with 
tradition and sentiment. The United States must have as allies 
those Powers that dominate the Atlantic and that give access to 
her own dependencies. Of all these Britain is, obviously, the most 
important. Actually, the United States and Britain have had 2 
working alliance for over a century. Mr. Lippmann proposes that 
this arrangement be formalised and perpetuated. It is, as Professor 
Brogan points out in his brilliant introduction, something of an 
achievement that Mr. Lippmann argues for close Ang!o-American 
relations “without once invoking Magna Charta, Shakespeare, the 
common law or the common tongue.” It is, indeed; yet the 
failure to emphasise the common body of ideas and values is one 
of the inadequacies of this book. For as far as an Anglo-American 
alliance goes, the argument of geography and of necessity neatly 
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accommodates itself to sentiment and ideology. But if moral values are 
to be left out, the same argument might apply with almost equal force 
to an American-Japanese understanding. For Japan occupies, with 
respect to the Pacific, much the same position that Britain holds in 
the Atlantic. The American refusal to acquiesce in Japanese 
aggression in the Pacific was, fundamentally, sentimental and only 
secondarily political and military. And Mr. Lippmann’s argument 
fer an alliance with Russia and—eventually—with China would bé 
stronger if he made clear the philosophical reasons, as well as thé 
logic of security, that justify such a policy. 

Even as we write comes news from the United States that Mr, 
Willkie’s chief rival for the Republican nomination, Governor Dewey 
of New York, has confessed himself converted by Mr. Lippmann’s 
book to a military alliance with Britain. U.S. Foreign Policy may 
prove to be the Common Sense of this generation. 

HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. 


Democratic Leadership 


Looking Ahead. By Herbert Morrison. (Hodder and. Stoughton. 5s.) 


PERCEPTIBLE, lately, in some quarters both in Britain and the United 
States, is a certain apathetic lethargy of mood about the future 
which amounts, at its worst—and its worst is by no means. un- 
common—to sheer defeatism. When the peace is discussed there 
is an inclination, notably in Left-ish circles, to 

** Sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings” . . . 

To say that Herbert Morrison does not share this ‘dreary outlook 
is to understate the tonic quality of an attitude and an approach 
completely and sanely victorious. He believes that the war is about 
something, and that the people know what it is about. Because 
it is for them, as for him, what he calls a “ moral adventure, not a 
matter of self-interested calculation,” they went in, without waiting 
to be attacked—in this unique among the now fighting nations— 
and will win not the war only but the peace. This is the unifying 
thread that runs through speeches devoted to a wide range: of issues, 
from the problem of production to civil liberties and the control 
of monopolies. Thoroughly he agrees with his colleague, Ernest 
Bevin (to whom, in more than one place, he pays, as to the trade 
union movement, handsome tribute) in thinking that a continuous 
action carries over from war to peace; there is to be no sudden 
transformation scene—curtain down on one act, up to the, quite 
different, next. Rather must we apply in peace-making and peace- 
organisation the principles we defend, and to a large extent have 
learned fully to apprehend, in war. 

Collections of speeches, however good they may have been to 
listen to, do not generally make easy or satisfying reading. Few 
practical politicians are, like the Prime Minister, also literary artists. 
Mr. Morrison is not. Very wisely he does not try to be. Even 
his perorations are quiet and lightly-coloured. His general tone is 
sober, simple, direct: a conversational tone. His language, although 
refreshingly shot with humour and at times highly pungent, is a 
plain, unadorned kind of speech, effective for its purpose, which is 
to get across to his hearers and readers what he has in mind, and 
enlist their co-operation in thinking about it. If, as Swift said, 
“Proper words in proper places make the true definition of a 
style,“ Herbert Morrison has a style. It is a walking, not a 
soaring or flying style; but he gets there—and, what is more, it 
takes us there with him. 

It is this quality that makes this collection really valuable. It 
is a handbook of democratic leadership. Mr. Morrison is never 
timid or ambiguous in declaring what is in his mind, or, on 
occasion, with equal candour, in refusing to declare it, when obliga- 
tions to silence, never. forgotten or neglected, are paramount. He 
takes responsibility; he even admits error and accepts rebuke}; 
conspicuously and contiriuously he faces facts, including among 
those facts the differing opinions of others. It is notable that no 
adjustment of tone takes place as between the speeches specifically 
addressed to Labour audiences and those of a more general kind. 
If anything, he says more to the former—who might be supposed 
not much to like it—about the necessity of compromise and 
serving the nation rather than any party, and about avoiding mere 
slogans and “ preserving the purity of ideology at the expense 
getting no chance to carry it into effect”; while the general, who 
might on the point be hostile, he reminds that the “ State has 
the absolute right to take a strong and useful hand in the solution 
of the export problem”; that “until people feel happy about 
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BY GERALD ABRAHAMS 


A masterly study of political trends to-day. 


This work will rank as‘one of the clearest analyse® 
available in English of the philosophic systems 
that lie behind Communism and Fascism. 


“ Notable for its comprehensive examination of Communism; the 
student of international affairs will find this informative volume of 


“ Reminiscent of Burke and Godwin this book will rank as a notable 
contribution to the big controversy of our day.” —CAVALCADE, 


“ A brilliant book.”"—BRITISH WEEKLY. 
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H World in Tranee 


) by LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 
‘Brilliantly written, it is contemporary history in 
Y the style of Voltaire, one of the most exciting—as 
well as the most entertaining—books published for 
years.’—Manchester Guardian. 12s. 6d. net 


The Mediterranean 


The Saga of a Sea 
by EMIL LUDWIG 


























‘He seizes on everything that is most tangible in his 
long survey; has a sensitive ‘eye for beauty, and 
presents an animated gallery of portraits from 
Odysseus to Mussolini.’—Times Lit. Supp. $s. net 
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*To All Men Everywhere 


thoughtful men and 
women are torn at heart 
by the present situation. 


The savage momentum of war 
drags us all in its wake. We 
desire a righteous peace. Yet to 
attain peace it is claimed that, 
Rotterdam and 
Coventry were devastated, so the 
Eder and Moéhne dams must needs 
be destroyed, and whole districts 
ef Hamburg obliterated. The 
people of Milan and Turin 
demonstrated for peace but the 
bombing continued. 


as Chungking, 


War is hardening our hearts. 
To preserve our sanity we become 
apathetic, In such an atmosphere 
mo true peace can be framed; yet 
before us we see months of in- 
ereasing terror. Can those who 
pay heed to moral laws, can those 
who follow Christ submit to the 
plea that the only way is that 
demanded by military necessity ? 


True peace involves freedom 
from tyranny and a generous 
tolerance; conditions that are 
denied over a large part of 


Europe and are not fulfilled in 
other parts of the world. But 
true peace cannot be dictated, it 
ean only be built in co-operation 
between all peoples. None of us, 
mo nation, no citizen is free from 





some responsibility for this situa. 
tion with its conflicting difficulties. 

Te the world in its confusion 
Christ came. Through him we 
know that God dwells with men, 
and that by turning from evil and 
living in his spirit we may be led 
into his way of peace. 

That way of peace is not to be 
found in any policy of “ uncon- 
ditional surrender” by whom- 
soever demanded. It requires that 
men and ti should r gni 
their common brotherhood, using 
the weapons of integrity, reason, 
patience and love, never acqui- 
escing in the ways of the 
oppressor, always ready to suffer 
with the oppressed. In eyery 
country there is a longing for 
freedom from domination and war 
which men are striving to express. 
Now is the time to isshe an open 
invitation to co-operate in creative 
peacemaking, to declare our 
willingness to make sacrifices of 
national prestige, wealth and 
standards of living for the 
common good of men. 

The way of Christ is followed 
not by those whe would be mighty 
and powerful, but by those who 
would serve. His peace for the 
world will be won by those who 
follow him in repentance and 
willingness to forgive. 





Statement on Peace issued by London Yearly Meeting, 
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A. A. MILNE’S 


Autobiography 


It’s Too Late Now 


A new and cheaper edition. With a frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


HESKETH PEARSON 
Conan Doyle . 


His Life and Art 


In this book Mr. Pearson presents a full-iength portrait of 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes. He tells the remarkable 
life-story of a man whose career is particularly worthy of 
study at the present time. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


HUGH MACDIARMID 
Lucky Poet 


A self-study in Literature and Political Ideas 


The amazing autobiography of Hugh MacDiarmid (Christopher 
Murray Grieve), communist, poet, philosopher and “ stormy 
petrel” of Scottish art and affairs. With a frontispiece. 21s. 
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having more children, and want to have more, patriotic appeals will 
get us nowhere”; and, on international policy, that 
* A world association is the aim ; tully representative (as the League 
of Nations was not) with a unified resolve to work out and implement 
a positive policy (such as the League of Nations had not) and 
possessing (as the League did not) a torce fully sufficient to achieve its 
agreed purposes and to restrain those who would impede them.” 

In the latest speech included in the volume, that delivered in 
May at West Bromwich, he argues forcibly that we cannot wait 
till the end of the war before making decisions about the problems, 
as difficult as those of war itself, which will then await us, and 
delivers warning against two ruling fallacies—one that there are 
short cuts or easy solutions, or any gcod thing that can be achieved 
without the “necessary overhaul in our own minds—ideas we have 
about our own interests and the interests of other peopie, the 
feelings we entertain towards other people, other groups and other 
countries” ; the other that we can get back to the kind of world 
that existed before the war. “A lot of people want it. . .. If 
you are not careful you may surprise yourselt very much when the 
time comes by finding that you want it, too.” More than once his 
appeal is the simple “ Don’t be lazy.” On the evidence of a volume 
which is never dull because the hand behind it is never lazy, here 
is leadership of the right kind; here are the things that he says 
a party needs, and it is as true of the nation—“ policy, personnel 
and punch.” Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


Rejuvenating Miss Yonge 
Charlotte M. Yonge. By Georgina Battiscombe. (Constable. 153.) 


I ADMIRE Newman more than Keble. I dislike historical novels. I 
prefer adults to adolescents. I expected little pleasure, therefore, 
from the biography of Keble’s favourite pupil. The author of The 
Little Duke and The Dove in the Eagles’ Nest (the,only works of 
hers I knew) and a woman whose mental development appears to 
have been arrested at the time of her confirmation. Mrs. Battiscombe 
has put these priggish apprehensions to shame. I have read her 
book with the liveliest enjoyment, and on the strength of it devoured 
The Daisy Chain with uncritical voracity and bought The Heir of 
Redclyffe for my next long railway journey. Why? 
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In the first place, this biography is a thoroughly competent and 
businesslike piece of work. Simply and sympathetically, Mrs, 
Battiscombe takes us through a long, busy and uneventful life; 
childhcod with “parents of the old reticent school, reverent and 
practical,” William Yonge dividing his superabundant energies 
between educating his daughter and building a new parish church; 
the mild ecclesiastical diversions of Hursley and Winchester, with 
a visit from a missionary bishop as a crewning excitement ; the 
long record of success when Charlotte would write three books at 
a time, a page of each while the ink dried on the others, and Keble, 
reading the final draft, would make a correction here and there “to 
guard to the utmost both delicacy and reverence” ; the quiet good 
works of the last years at Otterbourne. Fanny Yonge may occasion- 
ally sigh over her sewing or Charlotte look at the stars; but, on 
the whole, the author avoids the horrors of imaginary episodes and 
gives us a straightforward narrative of the far more interesting 
truth. : 

In the second place, there is a perpetual interest, as another 
Spectator reviewer has recently remarked, in looking at one century 
through the eyes of the next. Mrs. Battiscombe is never—or hardly 
ever—patronising about the nineteenth century, but she is firmly 
enough grounded in the twentieth to be surprised by it. She is 
surprised by the solidity of Charlotte’s multilingual education. She 
is surprised by the effect of Newman’s conversion on his con- 
temporaries. She is if not surprised at least interested enough to 
comment on Charlotte’s disregard of hygiene. (what about Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s children who were forbidden to drink anything at 
all lest a taste for water should lead to a taste for gin?), her 
ignorance of sex and an insistence on filial obedience which should 
astonish no one who remembers Trollope’s observation that the 
main drawback to early economic independence among the lower 
classes is that it diminishes parental authority. For those who 
enjoy comparisons here are the two worlds side by side for inspection. 

But it is somrething else which gives this book its quality, and 
that is zest. Mrs. Battiscombe, like Miss Delafield in her preface, 
writes for love. In the works of Miss Yonge both find the complete 
satisfaction that others seek in Trollope or Surtees or George Sand 
or Miss Alcott or the other novelists whose enjoyment in their own 
productions achieves a convincing solidity which often escapes 
their betters. They may sometimes write badly or present a false 
view of life (what could be less true save to the fifteen-year-old 
imagination than the perpetual scenes of confession and forgiveness 
in The Daisy Chain?) or throw little light on the major problems 
of the universe: we do not care in the least. We do not always 
want to improve our society ; sometimes we are content to enlarge 
it. And what a relief, every now and then, to enlarge it among 
those (however sentimentally conceived) who, as Mrs. Battiscombe 
concludes, suffer from no uncertainties, recognise and perform their 
duties and make “ordinary everyday goodness appear the most 
exciting thing in the world.” LETTICE FOWLER. 


Fiction 
By Vladimir Pozner. Translated by Haakon Chevalier. 


8s. 6d.) 


First Harvest. 
(Heinemann. 

David and Anna. By Robert Payne. (Heinemann. 1os. 6d.) 

Imogen Under Glass. By Hilda Lewis. (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 

Three for Cordelia. By Catherine Macdonald Maclean. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


M. VLADIMIR PoZzNER has followed The Edge of the Sword, which 
dealt with the rout of France, with a short novel dealing with the 
occupation. Translated from the French, First Harvest opens 
shortly after the German invasion of Russia. A home-sick Bavarian 
soldier, worried by the turn of events, tries to desert from the sea- 
side hamlet where he is stationed. Everyone is well aware of what 
has happened, even the villagers, buf they are too busily concerned 
in a plan to conceal their grain harvest from the invader for serious 
alarm. A young girl comes face to face with the soldier hiding in 
a wood. She alone is seriously alarmed. She. seeks counsel from 
her relations, from the schoolmistress, from the priest and from 
the mayor; their advice runs counter to her own instinct. The 
body of the deserter is found ; he has fallen over the cliff into the 
sea. The Germans refuse to admit the fact of desertion. All the 
inhabitants of the tiny village are arrested. They are interrogated ; 
since no murder has been committed, no murderer confesses, and 
ten hostages are selected, including the schoolmistress, the priest 
and the mayor. Presently these three are shot. In an attempt to 
save the remaining hostages the girl, Yvonne, kills a young German 
soldier herself and commits suicide, leaving a note behind saying 
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that she killed both men. Meanwhile, the villagers continue with 
their plan of hiding the harvest. The book ends with the dis- 
appearance of yet another German soldier. There is more to M. 
Pozner’s legend than the above outline suggests; he succeeds in 
giving a depth of imagination which makes his story touching and 
memorable. 

Mr. Robert.Payne, whose first novel Singapore River was widely 
praised, has followed it with a love story, David and Anna. The 
new book is queer and unequal, with a strange mixture of the 
idyllic and the exotic. A young Englishman, of Scandinavian 
descent and the son of a clergyman, falls in love with a lovely 
Eurasian girl, living with her parents in Singapore, and in order 
to marry her becomes a Catholic. On the way back to his rubber 
plantation they visit a relation of the girl, living in Malacca, who 
has become something of a hermit since the death of his beautiful 
Chinese wife. Once at the plantation, Anna, feeling protected, 
settles down happily in the new life. Two sons are born to her 
and David. Then after seven years of isolation they go to a party 
given by a millionaire planter. There they find Anna’s younger 
sister, Therese, who is easily persuaded to return with them to the 
estate. Therese, who is preparing to enter a convent, has a wild 
love affair with David. After her return to Singapore they are 
summoned to her bedside, for she is dying of meningitis. Life is 
resumed at the plantation, and David evolves new schemes for its 
improvement. The novel ends with the appearance of a Japanese 
plane reconnoitring the east coast of Johore. While the mysticism 
of Mr. Payne’s characters seem both dubious and woolly, their lives 
have a certain haphazard sequence which is both familiar and 
Strange ; over them all from the very beginning hangs the ever- 
deepening threat of war and catastrophe. Mr. Payne is entranced 
with the country and the peoples of whom he writes, his details are 
rich and splendid, the Malayan scene rendered gorgeous by the 
generous sympathy of his imagination. The book fails in the un- 

- Certainty of the author’s intention and in the dubious nature of his 
main characters, but it is far more interesting than the average 
competent novel which, while less ambitious, is more successful. 

Mrs. Lewis makes a painful study of some neurotic women in 
Imogen Under Glass. Mrs. Hutton, selfish and possessive, is 
devoted to her first child, the exquisite Imogen. With the advent 
of a second child, a malicious servant assures Imogen that her nose 
will be pushed out of joint. The two girls grow up rivals, and 
during adolescence Imogen’s superiority is seriously threatened by 
the athletic powers of her sister. There is a slight accident, which 
results in Imogen becoming bedridden. With a devoted slave of a 
mother, the sanctuary of bedroom and poor Cathleen for scapegoat, 
Imogen is made happy again. The young girl, feeling her whole 
life menaced by the invalid, succeeds in making an escape to a 
training college for teachers. She falls in love, and the young man, 
in spite of her wishes to the contrary, visits her home and becomes 
Imogen’s victim. In order to marry him, she submits to treatment 
from a psychiatrist, which, if it fails ultimately, allows her to 
become the wife of the adoring Luke. The marriage is far from 
happy, and only after Imogen has died in child-birth does Cathleen 
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feel really free to lead her own life. Mrs. Lewis employs the 
staccato technique of the short sentence, which becomes very trying 
after a little while, and it has the curious effect of making Cathleen 
almost as neurotic as her odious sister. 

Three for Cordelia is a sequel. The heroine of Miss Maclean’s 
book has now three, instead of seven, evacuees. Her frequent 
visitor, the ubiquitous female Sage, continues the chronicle of three 
city-bred lads and their hosts at a Highland farm. The events are 
small and everyday, but Sage, hearty, patronising and arch, makes 


up for this by veritable hailstorms of italics and quotation marks, 
JoHN Hampson. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Wuat with the steady flow of encouraging war news and the prospect 
of further substantial repayments of debt by our overseas creditors, 
it is not surprising that markets should have resumed their advance, 
The significant fact, nevertheless, is that the rise is becoming more 
and more selective. There is no insistent buying, for example, of 
the “blue chips” of the industrial market now yielding a mere 
3¢ to 4} per cent. Nor is there any sustained improvement in long- 
dated gilt-edged stocks. These two groups, closely tied to each 
other by relative yields, are hoiding their ground ; but the search is 
for higher-than-average yields, for shares offering little or no im- 
mediate income but with good post-war prospects and for frank 
speculations. In such conditions it is obviously wise to watch one’s 
step, even though the trend will almost certainly continue to be 
upward for some time yet. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH TAXES 


From the full accounts of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
it is clear that taxation was mainly responsible for the mere main- 
tenance of the 6 per cent. dividend. Although the group’s profits 
rose by £355,802 to a new record of £2,747,347, provision for E.P.T. 
and N.D.C. was up from £502,239 to £735,562 and the income- 
tax charge was £808,811 against £573,493. In his statement, Mr. 
J. Arthur Rank holds out some hope of E.P.T. concessions, and he 
also indicates that internal consolidation may bring savings. This 
year’s results can therefore be awaited with considerable confidence, 
At 16s. 3d. the 1os. ordinaries are worth holding. 


STORES DEALS CRITICISM 


Consolidated profits of the Great Universal Stores group fulfil 
the highest expectations, but I doubt whether shareholders will 
welcome the news, given in the latest accounts, that transactions 
involving as much as £544,000 have been entered into between the 
company and various directors. While it is only right that the board 
should call attention to these deals and to the fact that they have 
yielded “large profits” to the vendors, shareholders are entitled to 
know much more than has so far been vouchsafed to them. The 
whole question of dealings between directors and their companies is 
one which needs the closest scrutiny. I hope that Great Universal 
shareholders will insist at the annual meeting on a full account of 
the transactions now disclosed. 


AVELING-BARFORD YIELD , 


Among the smaller companies which are now increasing their 
capital, Aveling-Barford, the Grantham manufacturers of road 
machinery and road contractors’ plant, are wel! placed in relation 
to post-war as well as war requirements. On the fo per cent, tax 
free rate of dividend now in force the §s. ordinary shares at 18s. 
offer a yield of over 5} per cent., less tax, which looks reasonable 
enough in view of the ample earnings cover and the post-war 
prospects. At present very large sums are being paid over to the 
Government in E.P.T., but there should be plenty of scope for 
higher dividends when the tax burden is reduced. This is a 
company whose issued capital is small in relation to the’ volume of 
business handled, and I shall not be surprised to see further issues 
on advantageous terms as time goes on. The shares are worth 
locking away for yield and capital appreciation. 





Any readers who would be willing to post their copies of THE 
SPECTATOR to Service men can be supplied by Miss A. Hamilton, 
The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1, with names of soldiers, 
sailors or airmen who would welcome copies. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY 
OBJECTIONS TO NATIONALISATION 











Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on September 22nd, in London, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Essendon presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: I have on several 
previous occasions referred to the question of Nationalisation. I am 
reluctant to revert to this subject, but it is one that is kept in the 
forefront of political controversy, and I consider that the adoption of 
such a policy would be so harmful to the national interest that those 
who feel strongly opposed to it should lose no opportunity of emphasis- 
ing the faith that is within them. After the last war several nations 
attempted the nationalisation of shipping, but, without exception, they 
had to liquidate their positions as a result of the heavy losses that were 
incurred. There is no reason to believe, in fact quite the contrary, that 
the position would be any different if it became a British policy. It 
would not be an economical proposition. 

To sum up: what benefits are expected to accrue from Nationalisa- 
tion? Will it benefit the — will it benefit the domestic con- 
sumer or the industrial consumer? Will it increase productivity, or add 
to the revenue of the State? Will it reduce taxation for the individual? 
I submit that the answer to all these questions is in the negative. 


REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 

One result of the present war has been the unbalancing of the Merchant 
Navies of the world, particularly illustrated by the reduction in British 
tonnage, on the one hand, and the large augmentation of the United 
States tonnage, on the other. We must candidly admit that the latter 
circumstance, from the point of view of the war effort, has been most 
gratifying, but now that we may hope we are within measurable distance 
of the termination of the conflict, the shipping industry is very seriously 
occupied in contemplation of the replacement problem. 

The moneys that have been received for lost ships under the war risk 
arrangement with the Government will certainly «not be sufficient to 
replace them, although admittedly it will go a good way towards it. 
But a much greater problem arises in regard to the replacement of ships 
that have not been lost, 
require to be replaced. 

You will see attached to the Report and Accounts a Notice of an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the company to be held on Friday, 
October 8th, at 2.30 p.m. It will, perhaps,. be desirable that I should 
relate the reasons for the special Resolution that is to be submitted to 
that meeting. This Resolution, as you will have seen, is to give the 
company powers to carry on *the business of Air Transport. The ship- 
ping industry considers that their 100 years’ experience of passenger 
traffic organisation will enable them to make a substantial contribution 
to the management of business of this kind, much greater than they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, could be achieved through the medium of a 
single Government organisation The industry considers that a wider 
experience of international transport is necessary for the successful 
prosecution of such a business. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR TRANSPORT 

This is a matter of great importance to the national interest, because 
if air is going to attract an unduly large proportion of the travelling public, 
shipowners will have to consider their policy in regard to the replacement 
of passenger ships, which will cease to be built if it is likely to prove 
uneconomic to operate them. In the event of war, this would have a 
serious effect on the future security of the country. It is obvious that 
campaigns similar to those of North Africa and Sicily could not be 
carried out if this type of ship ceases to be constructed. 

The chairman concluded with an expression of appreciation of the 
courage of the officers and merchant seamen in facing so bravely and 
unflinchingly the risks inevitable in times of war. 

The adoption of the balance sheet and report, and the payment of a 
dividend of 6 per cent., less income tax, on the Ordinary Stock, were 
carried unanimously. 


Lorp EssENDON’s DIAMOND JUBILEE 

Mr. Sydney J. Forster, in proposing the re-election of the retiring 
directors, said: I am sure you will join with me in tendering to our 
chairman to-day our heartiest congratulations on the attainment of his 
Diamond Jubilee with the business of Christopher Furness, and Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. By his charming personality Lord Essendon always 
inspires true loyalty and genuine affection in those with whom he works. 
His unfailing kindliness, his freedom from prejudice, and his faculty 
of seeing the best in every man, and of giving full consideration to the 
opinions of others, make business transactions with him a source of 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

It has been said that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
That being so, Lord Essendon is certainly a genius, as no business 
problem is too intricate for him to master, or too small to merit his 
consideration. The phenomenal progress which has attended Lord 
Essendon’s career has been entirely due to his own initiative, hard work, 
and sterling character, culminating in honours bestowed upon him by 
His Majesty the King, honours which were never more richly deserved. 
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‘Salvaged 
31from the 
Sea!” 


eventually arrived, marked “ Salvaged 


Middle East. 


Dear Sirs, from Sea,” and among the contents 
I have had the pleasure of smoking were two tins of “ Barneys,” which, 
your “ Barney’s Mixture” for a although badly battered, the tobacco 


itself was in perfect condition. 

I have just completed smoking the 
second tin of it, and wish to 
commend you upon the quality of the 


number of years now. My wife, 
knowing of my preference for this 
particular tobacco, has, when obtain- 
able, been sending me supplies. 


One parcel of which I was advised tobacco, and the packing, which 
had been sent was so long overdue prevented the contents from being 
that I gave itupaslost. However, it ruined.” 


(This letter from the Middle East can be inspected.) 


[is JOHN SINCLAIR'S 
Punchbowle (fx/l), 





Barneys (medium), and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/9}. oz. 


























Established 
1833 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
15 Bishopsgate, London, E,C.2 
* 
Affiliations: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO. LTD. 
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| embodying the 


purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.— BorTTERILLs, 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey. Essex. , 7 
NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 manutfacturin $ 
i bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return.—BorTTeriL_s, Music Dept., High Street, Canvey, 
Essex. 
PRIAK PIPE shortage ASTLEY’S. 109 Jermyn 
) Street, London, $.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE ali 
makes of briar pipes. 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
ure health. Repairs « speciality 
( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (283/43).—Poor widow living 


| . 
experience of 





eighty years 


| 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


CATARRH:* ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
alone, nett income 18s. 2d. per week. Extra nourish- 
ment needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
Natrona Society ror CANcerR Reiser. 2(S), Cheam 
Court Cheam, Surrey : 
1LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user. They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing time, 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 
Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
*ONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 
( notifies change of address to Westcroft Farm House 
Carshalton ‘Phone: Wallington 3357. 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 


PURELY PERSONAL. =_—— eo 5s 
H°' SES WITH POSSESSION of } : 
King Six Cigars are a favourite . 
haunt of discerning smokers. King —K ERE ae 
Six are ls, each. 
Tr — 
KERFOOTS 
* PERSONAL MEDICATED 
NICE selection of Model and Toy Railways, electric, a aie 
A clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other | J A wy | | | | ES 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also H 4 \ —wia 























| yv TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND s learned mn 





twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps fo: 
frst -esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Grea Russell St., W.C.1 





| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES &c. Postal Tuition 


for Lond. Matric.. Spec. Ent., B.A.,B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Com. LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees. to t lat 
instalments —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. Boz WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
\ | ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address, Letters 
z redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1, co wi 
»USSIAN, of wide experience, teaches his native 
\ language quickly and thoroughly.—’Phone Richmond 
1714 
— IRIANGLE Secretarial Training College. South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
i ee ATIONS from French and Italian. Literary, 
Medical, Scientific.—Box A.903 A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 








VAPEX 





\W ANTED.—Macquoid’s “ Dictionary of English Fur- 
niture*’; Cescinky’s “Clocks and Furniture’ 
Bradbury’s “ Old Sheffield Plate”’; Tipping’s “ English 
Homes"; and other books on Furniture and Art.— 
Rapuast Kino, Lrp., 28 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 

(Museum 0314.) 
W + REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons. 
If “ Trubenised”’ brand collars made from tail, 
one coupon for two collars). Details fiom Resarrus Lrp., 
Sarda House, 183-9 Queensway, London W.2. 
y RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





+ « we have limited 
accommodation at 
times. . . Our aim 
to-day is to keep 
in organised readi- 
ness for the moment 
when you'll be ‘ travel-free ’ again. 












APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below reiates 
e a woman to whom the Control » Engagement Order, 1943, 
appl 


( RGANISER and liaison officers {either sex), required wae Ay Rasy areaien ian 

by National War Charity. Work involves developing Lamiash Hotel Lamiash, Arran 
appeal thtough local committees. Previous experience not CrawfordHote!l Crawford Tm 
essential. State age, salary expected, full details career and Douglas Arms, Douglas L narkshir 
qualifi cations ; indicate whether or not free to reside in any Caledonian Hotel . — "hemeak 
part of the country.—Box No. A.904. Black BullHotel, Killearn, Stirlingshire 

PETIRED secondary schooimistress, aged 60, strong, Rowardennan Hotel 

uv keen, active, seeks post in publishing house, ‘Lond lon. Rowardennan, Loch Lomond 
Anything useful. Write Box A.9o2. Gartocharn Hotel 


Gartocharn, Loch Lomond 
Balloch Hotel, Balloch, Loch Lomond 














EDUCATIONAL Kine’s Arms Hotel, Girvan, Ayrshire 
a NOW and be prepared to play your part m (Glasgow ‘a pane arent 
the post-war world at the QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL Ma samer D. McDougall). 103 West 
COoLLeGce, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6939), or in Regent St.. Glasgow, C.2. Doug. 6836 
the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge. Englefield 





Green. Surrey (Egham 241) 











CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 











Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
Adams. \ fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge All- 
weather tennis court. Lift. Central heating 
hroughout 

—_—_——s 





YNIVERSITY Correspondence College, founded 
| 1887. prepares students for London University 
Matriculation. Intermediate and Degree examinations 
also for School Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 
Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, Teachers’ Diplomas, etc, 
The College is an Educational Trust not primarily con- 
ducted as a profit-making concern. Highly qualified 
resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. Free re-prepara- 
tion in event of failure. Prospectus post free from 
REGISTRAR. 76 Burlington House. Cambridge 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


YRIC KENNINGTON.—“ British Soldiers.” Exhibj- 
I: 4. tion of Pictures by the famous War Artist.—Letcestmg 
GaLertes, Leicester Square. 10-5.30; Sats. 10-1. 

\ joe COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


Bioomsspury Square, W.C.1 


A series of Lectures, followed by discussion, on subjects 
of educational interest will be given at the College a 
II a.m., on Saturdays, October 9, November 13, and 
December tr. . ‘ 

Members of the teaching profession and others who 
are interested are cordially invited. 

October 9. “ The Post-primary Curriculum.” 

Sir Cyril Norwood. Piesident of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Chairman: Mr. J. S. Ross, Principal of 
Westminster Training College. 

November 13. “ The F uture and Function of the Boarding 
! School.’ 

Mr. P. B. H. Lyon, Head Master of Rugby 
School. 

Chairman: Mr. J. H. Simpson, Principal 
of the College of St. Mark and St. John 
and Dean of the College of Preceptors. 

December 11. “ The Difficult Child.” 

Mr. A. S. Neill, Head Master of Summer- 
hill School. 

Chairman: Mr. Paul Roberts, Head Master 
of Frensham Heights School. 

eae er AND DRAWINGS BY HAROLD 

GILMAN, WATERCOLOURS BY JOHN CLUY- 
SENAAR.—ALEx Rerp & Lerevre Ltp.,1a, King St., S.W.1. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING !TS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS 

AND FRAGRANT ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST 

THAT COSY AND INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE 

WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISH 
HOM 





TRUCK LOADS. Prices:— 
3000 blocks { Many of our £28-15-0 
4000 customers share £16- 2-6 
2000 | “aTruckload. |} £8-15-0 
Carriage paid loose in truck te your nearest 
Railway Goods Station. 
Small Quantities: 


1000 blocks - - - - - £6. 0-0 
0, : : ° : - £3. 5-0 

250 |, — ae 

i} 100 sy, ° ° ° - 17-6 


Packed in tei bags and carriage paid home, 
Refund of 9d. per bag will be made on empty 
bags returied promptly, carriage paid and 

in good condition. Terms Net Cash. 
INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT 
FUEL NOW (it is unrationed) and BUY DIRECT 
AS WE HAVE NO AGENTS SELLING BY 
LORRY. 

Also Peat Products of all grades for Horti- 

culture, Gardens and Lawns, etc. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 








iL Est. 1869. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 














ICTORIA ST. 


FOR NEW BOOKS & STANDARD 
AUTHORS, TOPICAL BOOKS, 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE 








OOKSHOP 


Books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. 
Call personally or post your order to— 


STORIES, FICTION. 129, Victoria Street, S. W.1. 
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